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O personality is better known and it 
may be added more welcome on the 
racecourse and in the hunting field than 
that of Lord Cholmondeley, familiarly 
known to a host of friends as ‘‘ Rock,’’ 
a nickname it need scarcely be added that 
is derived from his second title, Lord 
Rocksavage. It would be a dull and 
dreary world for Lord Cholmondeley 
without horses, and though well over 
forty years have passed since he and | 
were first fellow guests at the house from 
which this Magazine takes its name, the 
keenness he then exhibited has not in the 
very least abated, notwithstanding that 
for some years past he has not worn silk 
between the flags or under Jockey Club 
Rules, as he was frequently wont to do 
in days of yore. A disputable point is 
whether love and knowledge of the horse 
is inherited or acquired, but it is at any 
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rate unquestionable that members of cer- 
tain families appear to be born horsemen 
—the Lambtons may be_ instanced— 
whilst members of other families never 
seem able to sit on a saddle. Some 
names could be supplied but had better 
be omitted. | That Lord Cholmondeley 
belonged to the first category there is 
every reason to suppose, and this has 
enabled him throughout his life on fre- 
quent occasions to pick up sound and 
useful animals for absurdly small sums. 
Thus in 1878, when he seriously started 
to ride to hounds, he acquired eight ser- 
viceable hunters for an average of £50. 
That is what may be done by keeping 
one’s eyes open and using them with dis- 
cretion, though at the same time it may 
be admitted that luck is a potent factor. 

It was about this period, to be accurate 
in March 1879, that the then Lord Rock- 
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savage first appeared as an owner. An 
old horse named Edmund Kean carried 
the colours, not then registered, in the 
Beaufort and Berkeley Hunt Steeplechase 
at Bristol. The breeding is not given in 
the Steeplechase Calendar, and there was 
another Edmund Kean running whose 
pedigree is stated; it used to be no un- 
common thing to find two and frequently 
more than two horses with the same 
name. Edmund Kean fell. Next season 
the list of ‘*‘ Colours worn by _ the 
Riders ’’ includes Lord Rocksavage’s 
blue and red stripes, yellow cap, which 
contemporary racegoers know so well; 
and they were soon to be borne victori- 
ously. This was by an old horse named 
Schoolboy, a son of Monitor, who, ridden 
by Mr. A. Brocklehurst, easily beat ten 
opponents for the Tarporley Hunt 
Steeplechase, weighted with 13 st. 7 lb., 
the success being all the more agreeable 
as the scene of action was not very far 
from Cholmondeley Castle. One of the 
competitors was a horse named Orange 
Blossom ridden by Mr. Beatty, he being 
the father of Lord Beatty and of the past 
and present trainers, Majors Charles and 
V. Beatty. | Schoolboy had previously 
been defeated at the Grand Military and 
Rugby Meeting, the soldiers not having 
then adopted Sandown as their sporting 
headquarters, 

Soon after this Lord Cholmondeley 
began to devote himself to sport on the 
flat. Mr. W. S. Crawfurd, husband of 
the Duchess of Montrose, had a filly 
named Rhineland, daughter of Speculum 
and Fraulein, who had apparently disap- 
pointed him, at any rate after she had 
been beaten for the Ditton Stakes at the 
Newmarket Second October he sold her 
to Lord Cholmondeley, and the first time 
she ran for him she won the Grendon Nur- 
sery at Warwick, ridden by Charles Wood 
and starting at 100 to 12. This was an 
excellent beginning, and she kept it up. 
Her first appearance as a three-year-old 
was in the Earl of Chester’s Plate on the 
Roodee, and with Archer in the saddle she 
won, ‘‘ very easily,” 


to quote the Calen- * 


dar. Archer could not get her into a place 
at Leicester, when she was favourite at 
2 to 1, but he secured the Town Plate at 
Warwick on her, and then she was sold. 

In 1885 Lord Cholmondeley went to 
train with Tom Wadlow at Shifnal, a 
stable from which many good winners 
have come. The downs are now, it may 
be added, the property of Mr. Reid 
Walker, and on them Tom Pepper and 
Elizabetta were trained for their Chester 
Cups, Square Measure for his exploits last 
season, to mention no more. Lord Chol- 
mondeley took a number of minor races 
with animals who have not contributed to 
the making of Turf history, but believed 
he had found one who might do so in 
Polydor, a daughter of Bend Or and 
Maryland. The trainer thought highly of 
her and quite anticipated that she would 
develop into a really good mare, indeed he 
expressed satisfaction that she had been 
engaged in the Oaks. At her first essay, 
the Mostyn Two-Year-Old Plate at Ches- 
ter, she ran second, beating an odds-on 
favourite but being in turn beaten by a 
filly named Saucy Lass. It was thought 
worth while to run her for the Woodcote, 
but that year—-1887—a hot favourite in 
the Baron de Rothschild’s Her Majesty, a 
daughter of Robert the Devil, was in the 
field and won by a neck from Mr. Richard 
Combe’s useful colt Simon Pure, Polydor 
third. This was an improvement on the 
Chester form. The Windsor Castle 
Stakes at Ascot, which followed on imme- 
diately after the famous Hardwicke in 
which Ormonde beat Minting, was beyond 
Polydor, such animals as Satiety, Senanus 
and Briar-root filling the first three places ; 
but at her next attempt she won a Maiden 
Plate at Newmarket from a joint favour- 
ite, Mr. E. Benzon's Grafton. I forget 
what happened to her, for she was not 
seen as a three-year-old. 

A better-known bearer of the colours 
had been found meanwhile. For no more 
than twenty guineas Lord Cholmondeley 
bought a son of Wisdom and Noisy, very 
neatly named Screech Owl, who was not 
very long before he showed what a bar- 


gain he was. After an introduction to 
the course during the first week of the 
season in the Molyneux Stakes at Liver- 
pool—for which however he was thought 
to have some sort of chance and backed 
at 10 to 1—he readily won the Ladywood 
Plate at Fair Oaks Park. His owner then 
risked him in a selling race, the Stamford 
Plate at Chester, his value not having 
then by any means been realised. So poor 


was the form that the winner at auction 
after the race made no more than 105 
guineas, Screech Owl who was second 
giving him 19 |lb., but failing to benefit, 
as the winner was entered to be sold for a 
hundred. Next day he won the Ormonde 
Plate, and was then recognised as too 
good to be put in a selling race again, in- 
deed so greatly had he gone up in his 
owner's estimation that he was started— 
and backed—for the Queen’s Stand Plate 
at Ascot, won by Lord Penrhyn’s Noble 
Chieftain, a very speedy horse. Ridden 
by George Barrett he just squeezed home 
for the Elvaston Nursery at Derby and 


Cholmondeley Castle. 
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wound up the season by taking the Eg- 
ington Nursery at Manchester in Novem- 
ber. On the occasion of his first outing 


as a three-year-old T. Loates won the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Epsom with 
him; and then came the Jubilee. 

This was the tragic race on which those 
connected with Goldseeker had proposed 
to win a fortune, and that in all proba- 
bility they would have done but for start- 


ing the colt in the City and Suburban with 
the sorely disappointing result that he won 
it, thus earning a 14 lb. penalty, in spite 
of which he started as nearly as possible 
faveurite at Kempton, backed at 11 to 2, 
the actual favourite at 5 to 1 being the 
Duke of Westminster’s Orbit, who had 
taken the Eclipse Stakes the previous 
season. A filly of Prince Soltykoff’s 
called Love-in-Idleness—it is rather a pity 
that well known names are repeated—was 
backed at 9 to 1, The Rejected, a useful 
horse who had a curious habit of running 
with his head poked out in front of him, 
stood at 10’s, next in the market being 
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General Burne’s beautiful Amphion, 7 st. 
1 lb., and Screech Owl, 5 st. 12 Ib., both 
on offer at 100 to 8. Amphion’s weight 
was generally supposed to be too much for 
a three-year-old, but it was not then known 
quite what a good horse he was, and he 
won from Screech Owl, the verdict being 
three lengths. Second in such a race with 
such good animals behind him was pretty 
well for a horse who had been entered to 
be sold for a hundred ! 

A somewhat curious thing is that next 
season Screech Owl ran second to Colonel 
North’s Iddlesleigh for the Epsom Stakes 
at the Summer Meeting, and two days 
later ran second to the same colt for the 
Royal Stakes, in both cases Screech Owl 
well up, beaten first a neck, and then half 
a length. Now he was sent for big 
prizes. He had been in the Jubilee again, 
went for the Hunt Cup, the £2,000 Prin- 
cess of Wales’s Stakes at Kempton, for 
which he ran third to Mr. C. J. Merry’s 
Deuce of Clubs. He won the Liverpool 
Plate, the Visitors’ Plate at Goodwood 
from the present General E. W. Baird’s 
Golden Gate, who the previous year had 
won the important Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood; and then it occurred to his 
owner to act as his own jockey. In the 
Southdown Club Cup at Lewes Lord 
Cholmondeley rode Screech Owl, 4 years, 
12 st. 21b., winning comfortably from 
Sir George Chetwynd’s Abelard, 5 years, 
10 st. 6lb. (Mr. Abington), Captain 
Howard’s Balderdash, 5 years, 11 st. 5 Ib. 
(Mr. George Lambton), Mr. T. J. Monk’s 
Lady George (Mr. F. B. Atkinson), and 
that confidence was placed in Lord Chol- 
mondeley’s skill is shown by the fact that 
the colt started at 6 to 4. Screech Owl 
only missed the Peveril of the Peak Plate 
at Derby by half a length. Lord Chol- 
mondeley describes him as ‘‘a_ funny 
horse to ride.”’ If his jockey laid up 
with him he was disinclined to stick to 
his work at the critical time, but he would 
make a vigorous effort if balanced and 
sent on with one run. As a five-year-old 
the horse was out seventeen times and 
won six races, the Granby Handicap at 


Croxton Park, owner up, the Great 
Cheshire Handicap at Chester, ridden by 
George Barrett, the Club Cup at Man- 
chester, from the favourite, Mr. R. C. 
Vyner’s Sedge Chat (Captain Fisher), the 
Club Welter at Windsor from Mr. George 
Lambton on Sir J. Blundell Maple’s Ap- 
penzel, the Members’ Welter at Kemp- 
ton, and a race with a similar name at 
Liverpool, Lord Cholmondeley riding in 
all these. 

I have shot too far ahead, for Screech 
Owl was not the first winner Lord Chol- 
mondeley rode. This was his own five- 
year-old High Art. On him he secured 
the Borough Hunters’ Flat Race at 
Ludlow, beating Captain Fisher on 
Shorenet, an even money favourite, and 
Captain ‘‘ Roddy Owen ”’ on Cannock 
Chase. High Art only ran twice that 
season—1889—the other time at Alder- 
shot, when his owner won gn him from 
Mr. F. B. Atkinson, Mr. Abington, Mr. 
C. W. Waller and Roddy Owen again. 
Lord Cholmondeley took the horse home 
and taught him to jump, and it was 
also he who gave Father O’Flynn, the 
Liverpool winner of 1892, his early jump- 
ing lessons, made a fencer of him in fact. 
Another of his equine pupils was that 
sturdy ’chaser, Johnny Longtail, who so 
frequently scored for Mr. Arthur Yates’s 
stable. It is claimed for these two last 
that neither of them ever really fell, cer- 
tainly a great tribute to their early school- 
ing. A mishap or two may have occur- 
red, but it is declared that these were 
never the fault of the horses. As for 
riding, for some years Lord Cholmonde- 
ley lived at Wroughton. From there he 
used to hunt six days a week, and always 
before starting for the meet went on to 
the downs to ride work. He calculates 
that altogether, apart from the great dis- 
tances he rode after hounds, he must have 
covered not fewer than 150 miles each 
week in the saddle. 

An anecdote may be interpolated as 
showing how prone the many-headed are 
to jump at ridiculous conclusions, how 
little they really understand men and 
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Cholmondeley Castle, 
a nearer view. 


The Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley as Lord Great 
Chamberlain of Eng- 


land. 
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horses. A good many years ago Lord 
Cholmondeley rode at Liverpool. Some 
new ground had been made by the Anchor 
Bridge and a considerable portion of it 
was regular quagmire. Into this he had 
the bad luck to blunder, a grievous cir- 
cumstance as he had backed his mount 
for very little under a £1,000. Mr. 
Arthur Coventry, who knew the course 
well and was aware of what had hap- 
pened, told his friend of a path where the 
going was good. George Fordham, 
some readers may remember, was accus- 
tomed to utilise a certain sharp track at 
Newmarket. Lord Cholmondeley inspected 
this portion of the track next day before 
riding the horse again and won without 
difficulty, to his great surprise being voci- 
ferously howled at when he returned to 
the paddock. 

In the year 18g1 Lord Cholmondeley 
had some horses with Sam Darling at 
Beckhampton, of one of whom great 
things were hoped. This was Bar-le- 
Duc, a son of that good horse—he was 
never beaten—Barcaldine, and Duchess 
of Parma. Bar-le-Duc came out in the 
Coventry Stakes at Ascot, a fact eloquent 
of what his class was supposed to be. 
There were, as invariably happens, really 
good horses in this race, which Tom 
Cannon won by a short head on Mr. J. H. 
Houldsworth’s Danure from Mr. J. B. 
Leigh’s good filly Flyaway; a result, it 
may be added, which the July Stakes 
showed to be wrong, for at Newmarket 
Flyaway won with Dunure only fourth, 
and it need hardly be remarked that in 
the two races named there are no penal- 
ties or allowances. © Later in the year 
Bar-le-Duc missed the Ditch Mile Nursery 
at the Newmarket Second October by no 
more than a neck, his turn coming in the 
Osmaston Nursery at Derby. Though 
there were twenty-two starters Lord 
Cholmondeley felt comfortably confident, 
betted accordingly, and the verdict was 
three lengths. Next year the colt unfor- 
tunately died of a twisted gut. 

Besides riding his own horses Tord 
Cholmondeley has done excellent service 


in the colours of many friends. At the 
delightful Bibury Club Meeting, which we 
used so thoroughly to enjoy, he was one 
of the company of amateurs, good men 
who not seldom won from the best pro- 
fessional jockeys, Arthur Coventry, 
George Lambton, Roddy Owen and his 
brother Hugh W. Bevill, Lee Barber, 
Bobby Fisher, W. B. Morris, Tommy 
Lushington, Hedworth Barclay, the then 
Count Charles Kinsky, Johnny Dormer, 
Ronnie Moncrieff, Lord Dudley, Lord 
Royston, W. H. Moore, and some of less 
ability—there is a story of one gentleman 
who having gone about a furlong uttered 
a fervent ‘‘ wish that this infernal race 
was over.’’ But such riders were excep- 
tional, and nowadays we look in vain for 
the successors of the Bibury amateurs. A 
few are found, but very few. I do not 
think that Lord Cholmondeley ever got 
home on Screech Owl at Stockbridge, but 
I note in glancing through the Calendar 
that he was once second. One of his 
Stockbridge victories was on a_ horse 
called Sulks. For this race Mr. R. H. 
Coombe had what was supposed to be a 
certainty and got Tommy Lushington to. 
ride it, but Sulks upset the good thing. 
For the late General Owen Williams Lord 
Cholmondeley rode, and he has landed 

I was talking some pages back of his 
Captain Homfray’s black, red sleeves, 
bargains. | What he declares to be the 
best hack he ever rode he bought from 
Woodland for £15, and for less than this 
amount, for £14, he had previously ob- 
tained a couple of quite useful saddle 
horses, one of them having cost £9 and 
the other £5. Naturally there is another 
side to the picture. Taking a great fancy 
to a particularly good looking hunter in 
Ireland, he obtained possession of him 
for 550 guineas, and after jumping one 
fence in admirable fashion the creature 
broke his neck at the second. A hunter 
called Shillelagh he bought for 200 
guineas, sold for 580, bought back for 
400, and Shillelagh carried him until the 
horse was 20 years old. An equally good 
bargain, if not a better one, was Trage- 
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dian, bought for 400 and sold for 870. 
Lord Cholmondeley calculates that he has 
hunted with no fewer than thirty packs in 
England. For a couple of years he hunted 
the Cheshire Hills, dreadfully rough 
going, the idea being not only to kill foxes 
but to drive them down into more hunt- 


able country. It will be perceived that 
he has had little time for other sports ex- 
cept those connected with the horse. He 
played football for his house at Eton, but 
has never attempted to make a mark at 
other games. The horse has sufficed. 
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The Four Courts and Grille at Hurlingham. 


Hurlingham and its History 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


EAR old Hurlingham! There is 

a charm about this oasis in a 
desert of bricks-and-mortar which en- 
dears the place to all who have been 
associated with the club. During the 
past thirty years the tentacles of the 
builder have entwined themselves re- 
morselessly around this part of the 
great metropolis, but Hurlingham 
happily remains to remind us of the 
days when huge blocks of flats and 
row upon row of small villas were 
never contemplated in this quarter. 
Yet the demand for building sites is 
insatiable, and since the war Hurling- 
ham has been menaced by the de- 
mands of those responsible for local 
housing schemes. MHappily it has 
been found possible to resist those 
demands so far. I for one hope that 
the club will long remain to give us 
the best of polo and hold its place as 
one of the beauty spots of outer 
London. 

Meanwhile the Hurlingham Com- 
mittee may be congratulated upon its 
democratic policy in permitting the 
public to enjoy privileges which before 
the war were confined to club mem- 
bers and their guests. On a number 
of occasions last season the public 
were admitted to view the  Interna- 
tional trial matches and other im- 
portant games. There was only a 
modest price to pay at the gate, and 
when the weather was fine several 
thousands took advantage of this op- 
portunity of watching high-class polo. 
Their enthusiasm for the game was 
delightful. They simply revelled in 
the grand struggle they were 
privileged to witness on Whit 


Monday between America and Mr. 
Buckmaster’s team. 

Some of the old-fashioned members 
of the club may have grumbled at 
first at what they considered an in- 
fringement of their privileges, but ex- 
perience showed that the policy was 
sound and prudent, and it is to be 
carried on in future. Even for the 
great International matches this 
month a large number of seats have 
been set aside for the use of the 
public. 

In this way the Hurlingham Club 
has marched with the times. Further 
evidence of its enterprise is forthcom- 
ing in its taking-over of the ground 
of the Worcester Park Club, so that 
in this busy season of international 
matches the polo-playing members 
who take part in ‘‘ members’ games ”’ 
will be in no sense crowded out. 

At the moment the old ground at 
Hurlingham presents an unwonted 
appearance. On either side huge 
stands have been erected to accom- 
modate the big crowds which the in- 
ternational matches will bring  to- 
gether, and, the quaint little polo 
pavilion, which has served its purpose 
since the early days of the club, is 
almost lost to view. Even so the new 
stands are in no way ugly and do 
little to detract from the natural 
beauties of the club grounds. 

In normal times there is a pleasant 
touch of old-world serenity about 
Hurlingham which communicates 
itself to members and visitors alike. 
Those far-spreading chestnut trees at 
the top end of the old ground, under 
which ponies have waited their turn 
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for play for nearly half a century, give 
a noble setting to this historic playing- 
field. Between the pavilion and Mr. 
Walter Jones’s house, Hurlingham 
Lodge, is another favourite nook for 
the ponies. 


tournaments are among the best in 
the country. 

A few steps from the tennis pavilion 
and you come to the club house, as 
solid with its Corinthian columns 
as the reputation of the club. Be- 
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Hurlingham Club: North Front. 


Old visitors to the club will have no 
trouble in visualising the pigeon- 
shooting enclosure which formerly 
occupied one corner of the ground. 
Candidly, the big black barricade 
which surrounded it was an _ eyesore, 
and few people lamented its removal. 
The spot is now marked by _tennis- 
lawns and a smart pavilion devoted 
to the use of the tennis-playing mem- 
bers of the club. For Hurlingham in 
these days caters strongly for lawn- 
tennis, which has eclipsed the more 
placid delights of croquet, and _ its 


tween the house and the river are 
velvet lawns and delightful old timber. 
These lawns present a gay scene 
during the season, when members 
take their tea after the polo to the 
strains of the club orchestra. You 
will enjoy the walk through the 
charming gardens with their wealth 
of rose-colouring in the summer 
months, and the old lake with its vast 
overhanging chestnuts adds a further 
note of beauty to the scene. 
Mulgrave House, its gauntness and 
severity gently mellowed by the hand 
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Hurlingham Clu 


of time, is close at hand. You will 
not neglect to visit the stables, where 
there is sufficient accommodation not 
only for England’s ponies but for the 
big American stud as well. Across 
the Broomhouse Lane you enter the 
second ground, which, while lacking 
some of the supreme advantages of 
the incomparable old ground, is all 
the same an admirable arena for polo. 

I have watched many fine games on 
the second ground. One of the first I 
saw was a final tie of the Social Clubs 
Cup twenty years ago, played in a 
heavy downpour of rain. I clearly re- 
member Mr. Walter Buckmaster as 
the outstanding figure in that match, 
and I thought of the game a few days 
ago, when | saw the same player doing 
as brilliantly as any of those taking 
part in an international practice 
match on  MHurlingham’s second 
ground. Players come and _ players 
go, but “‘ Buck ”’ still holds his own 
with the best of them. 

The second ground is playing re- 
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b: South Front. 


markably well in view of the fact that 
it was used for three football pitches 
during the winter. That the ground 
is available for the best of sport in 
summer and winter alike is surely an 
argument why it should not be 
handed over to the tender mercy of 
the jerry-builder. 

Needless to say, Hurlingham’s 
main ground will be seldom used 
before the international matches. It 
is naturally desired that it should 
be in immaculate condition for the 
great fight with our friends from the 
United States. At the same time, it 
is recognised that the Americans are 
anxious to have some practice on the 
ground on which they are to make 
their big effort. The arrangement is, 
therefore, that the visitors shall play 
two of their trial games on it, and the 
same privilege will be extended to the 
England team. Whit Monday saw 
the ground used for the first time this 
season. 

A famous player once told me that 
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you can call upon a pony to do things 
on Hurlingham’s No. 1 ground that 
you would not ask him to attempt 
elsewhere. This is a testimony to the 
wonderful foothold the turf affords in 
all weathers. There is no ground, 
indeed, which yields a truer test of the 
best polo, and players are agreed that 
the scene of the international en- 
counters is ideal. 

At one time an orchard stood on 
this ground, and in the earliest days 
of Hurlingham it must have been a 
formidable task to uproot all the trees 
and place the area under grass. That 
was accomplished in 1873, and for six 
vears it was the only polo ground in 
or around London. During the inter- 
vening years scrupulous care has been 
devoted to the Hurlingham ground, 
and long ago the perfection of its 


Hurlingham Club: The Coffee Room. 


turf was generally recognised. Not- 
able improvements in the shape of the 
ground have been carried out since the 
war, the distance of both back lines 
having been appreciably increased. I 
question whether the most severe 
critic could find any legitimate fault 
with the famous ground at the present 
time. 

American and other visitors to Hurl- 
ingham this season will be interested 
to learn something of the history of 
the place. Hurlingham House, the 
home of the club, was built in 1760 by 
Dr. William Cadogan, one of the 
foremost physicians of his day. The 
mansion was enlarged and greatly im- 
proved by its subsequent owners, and 
in 1808 it was purchased by George 
O’Brien Wyndham, third Earl of 
Egremont and Lord Lieutenant of 


Photo: Rouch. 
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The Entrance Hall at Hurlingham. 


Sussex, who resided there for some 
vears, eventually selling the property 
to Mr. John Horsley Palmer, a 
governor of the Bank of England and 
a great authority on finance and 
currency. 

He added about seventeen acres to 
the estate and lived there until his 
death in 1865, when it passed into the 
possession of Mr. R. C. Naylor, 
another banker, who owned some 
famous racehorses, and is said to have 
cleired £100,000 by Macaroni’s 
triumph in the Derby. Within a 
couple of years he had leased the 
estate to Mr. Frank Heathcote, an 
organiser of shooting competitions, 
who conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a club for pigeon-shooting at 
Hurlingham. 

Thus we see that the club which 


Phsto: Rouch. 


was soon to become the home of polo 
was brought into existence in the first 
place as a centre for pigeon-shooting. 
The management came into the hands 
of Capt. the Hon. J. D. Monson, 


afterwards eighth Lord Monson. He 
resolved to develop the social side of 
the club, and had the foresight to 
perceive that polo, then in its infancy 
in this country, would eventually 
become popular. The freehold of the 
estate was purchased from Mr. 
Naylor, and the polo ground was laid 
out on the lines I have already 
mentioned. 

Gradually the game took hold. 
Ultimately it secured such a grip that 
pigeon-shooting was banished for 
ever from the club. The first polo 
match at Hurlingham was played on 
Saturday, June 6th, 1874, and the 
large company which gave the game a 
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good send-off included the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 

In 1879 the club purchased Mul- 
grave House and its twenty acres of 
land. residence, which still 
forms a part of the club property, is 
older than Hurlingham House, John 
Basket, the King’s printer, who built 
it, having secured the lease of the 
ground from the Bishop of London in 
1740. Sir Francis Gosling, the Earl 
of Rochford, Sir Andrew Snape 
Douglas, Admiral Sir John Jervis 
Earl St. Vincent, Mr. John Bowden 
(another governor of the Bank of 
England), Sir Philip Francis, and the 
self-styled Duke of Normandy, a pre- 
tended son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, were other tenants of Mul- 
grave House when it belonged to Sir 
Philip Stephens. It passed into the 
possession of the latter’s son-in-law, 
the sixth Viscount Ranelagh, and on 
his death to the seventh viscount. 

To the Hurlingham Club belongs 
the credit of having drawn up the 
rules which now govern polo in this 
country. It was on May ist, 1875, 
that the first edition of the laws of the 
game was published by the club, and 
for many years those laws were ad- 
ministered by a committee selected by 
the members. Some time before the 
war it was decided to broaden the re- 
presentation and influence of the 
governing body of the game. Thus 
the Hurlingham Polo Committee, of 
which Earl Haig is the permanent 
chairman, is now composed of eight 
members of the present club, five 
members from the Army Polo As- 
sociation, five from the County Polo 
Association, others from the Indian, 
South African, and Egypt, Sudan, 
and Palestine Polo Associations. The 
All Ireland, Ranelagh, and Roehamp- 


ton Clubs are also given a voice in 
the management of the game. 

There is now in course of comple- 
tion a new standard code for polo, the 
object of which is to give uniformity 
to the game throughout the world. 
The Hurlingham Polo Committee sub- 
mitted its suggestions to the American 
Polo Association last year, and at the 
time of writing the draft is on the 
point of being formally adopted. 

It will be a matter of historical in- 
terest to give the formation of the 
Hurlingham Committee at the time 
when the first polo rules were issued. 
Its members were :— 


Viscount Castlereagh, 

Viscount Valentia, 

Lord Churston, 

Reginald Herbert, Esq., 

The Hon. Hugh Boscawen, 

Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart., 

Captain Herbert, 

Captain C. Needham, 
Guards, 

Sir Bache Cunard, Bart., 

A. de Murrieta, Esq., 

J. Brocklehurst, Esq., Royal Horse 
Guards, 

Walter Smythe, Manager. 


Life 


Ist 


After a gap of forty-six years one 
is glad to know that some of these 
members of the original committee 


are still with us. Their number was 
depleted a few months ago by the 
death of Lord Ranksborough, who as 
“ Big Brock, of the Blues,’? was one 
of the first soldiers to take up polo in 
England. Lord Valentia still takes 
an active part in the affairs of the 
club, and was chairman of the Polo 
Committee until Lord Haig suc- 
ceeded him a few years since. 

The senior member of the present 
Hurlingham Polo Committee is 
Major Cecil Peters, formerly of the 
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4th Hussars, who has served upon it 
uninterruptedly since 1887 and is as 
keen about the game as he was in the 
days—more than forty years ago— 
when he captained his regimental 
team in the Inter-Regimental Tourna- 
ment. 

Another member of that team was 
Major F. H. Blacker, who for two 
decades has been associated in a 
managerial capacity with Hurlingham 
polo. It falls te Major Blacker, one 
of the most popular figures in polo 
to-day, to manage the polo this year, 
which is invested with singular im- 
portance by reason of the visit of the 
American players. 

Sir Walter Smythe, who for a long 
period was manager of Hurlingham 
polo, passed away a few years ago at 
a ripe old age. Up to the last he 
never missed a Champion Cup or 
Inter-Regimental final if he could help 
it. I have pleasant memories of the 


late Mr. G. L. St. Quintin, assistant 


manager for polo for several years 
under Major F. Egerton Green, who 
was the successful manager from 
1899 also until the time of his death. 
““Polo’’ Green steered the club 
through some rather troublous times. 


In 1919 Major F. W. Barrett, who 
led the team which brought back the 
International Cup from America five 
years previously, was appointed polo 
manager, and held that position with 
marked success for a couple of 
seasons. 

At present the manager and secre- 
tary of the Hurlingham Club is Lt. 
Col. Arthur Duff, whose knowledge 
of polo—gained mainly in the fine 
school of India—charm of manner, 
and keen progressive instincts befit 
him singularly for a post which is 
certainly not ‘‘ anybody’s job.” 
Colonel E. Brown, who has_ had 
charge of the English ponies for the 
International matches, is the assistant 
polo manager at Hurlingham. Thus 
the old club is admirably staffed. It 
has lately proved itself to be go-ahead 
in essential details, and I venture to 
predict that it is destined long to enjoy 
the affection and goodwill of the entire 
polo community. 


Readers of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
are advised to book their seats early for 
the International Polo Match on June 18th 
and 22nd, as already the majority of the 
seats are reserved. 
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The New Tennis 
Courts at Monte 
Carlo. 


Exclusive Photos 
General View. 


Mr. Wallis Myers 
in Action. 
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Miss Ryan 
(central figure) 
looks on. 


Spectators at 
the new court 
at La Festa. 
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Fashionable crowd 
at the Opening. 


Mdlle. Lenglen in 
a typical pose. 
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M. A. Gerbauld. 


Miss Ryan and 
Mr. Gordon 
Lowe v. Lord 
Rocksavage and 
Mr. 
Teschman. 
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Yacht Racing Prospects 


BY 


HERBERT REIACH. 


ONTRARY to all expectation, 

last summer provided one of the 
finest fleets of large racing yachts 
which we have ever seen, led by 
Britannia, and sometimes mustering 
ten or twelve first-class vessels. 
Owing to the high cost of work and 
wages, however, the sport proved 
rather costly, and the same number of 
yachts will not be available this year, 
while the season will be somewhat 
curtailed. In spite of this, the pro- 
spects for the coming summer are 
better than for last year, and provided 
we have good weather—last year the 
weather was bad—we shall have a 
splendid season. It is a curious thing 


that our sport is now confined to the 
largest sized yachts and the smallest. 
The medium sized racing yachts are 
considered too expensive for their 
value, and it is anticipated that the 
smaller boats will provide sufficiently 
keen sport for most of the owner-en- 


thusiasts. Except one, the largest 
boats were, of course, built before the 
war, but they are all the finest vessels 
ever seen, and they have been tuned 
up to concert pitch. 

The Royal vacht, Britannia, will 
have a new sail plan, higher and nar- 
rower, and her bulwarks will be cut 
down so that she will very closely 
resemble the beautiful vessel with 
which her Royal owner’s father, 
Edward VII, won so many prizes 
when Prince of Wales. The Britannia 
has had about 10 feet spliced on top 
of her main-mast, and the whole sail- 
plan will be loftier and better cut than 


the suit she carried last year. After 
her, the most interesting boat will be 
Mrs. Workman’s Nyria, which will 
carry the largest Bermudan rig ever 
seen. Nyria was the most successful 
of the yachts last year, and in all 
probability she will head the list of 
winners in the coming season, for 
Mrs. Workman has daringly adopted 
this new rig in order to get a racing 
yacht unbeatable to windward. Nyria 
is unique in many ways. Not only is 
she owned and raced by a lady, but 
she has the finest accommodation ever 
fitted in a racing vacht. Everything 
on board is perfect, and however hard 
she is raced, and however hard it 
blows, there is an excellent dinner in 
peace and comfort in the charming 
dining saloon when the yacht is 
anchored with, as is generally the 
case, a prize flag at her mast-head. 

Next in interest comes Sir Charles 
Allom’s White Heather II. Being, 
with Mr. Charles Nicholson, the 
originator of the Bermudan rig in 
his famous 15-metre Istria, he adopted 
that rig for White Heather II, but in 
the hard weather which prevailed at 
Deal last year the rigging was hardly 
as well set up as it might have been, 
and she carried her topmast away and 
was unable to have it refitted; so she 
continued the season with the ordinary 
main and top-mast of her original 
design. Mr. Fife, her designer, has 
been remodelling the sail-plan, and 
there will be little amiss with the 
beautiful yacht when she appears. 

It is a thousand pities that Sir 
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Asphodel, 18-ft., Racing at Cowes. 


Thomas Lipton leaves his 23-metre 
Shamrock in America—I mean the old 
Shamrock, used as a trial horse for 
the America’s Cup challenger. She 
is a sister boat to White Heather [I, 
and contested many a_ hard-fought 
battle with her. 

Then comes Mr. R. H. Lee’s 
Terpsichore, designed by Mr. Herbert 
White, and built by him in 1920. 


Photo: Beken & Son. 


most unfortunate last 
year, her mast gear proving in- 
adequate. Her form, therefore, pro- 
vides very little guide as to her 
likely performance. She will com- 
plete a splendid -quartette which 
will start racing as late as June 24th 
on the Clyde. This is an innovation, 
for the first class racing generally 
starts on the Thames with the classic 


She was 
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matches of the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club. It has been decided, however, 
to commence the programme this year 
on the Clyde, visiting Ireland, coming 
round to the Thames, working back 
westward through the Solent and 
finishing up in time-honoured fashion 
at Dartmouth. There will be a special 
week at Southend after the Irish 


regattas, when the boats will continue 
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round the coast, visiting Deal, Dover, 
Ostend, the Solent, and so on, down 
to the westward. It is much to be 
regretted that the Westward, belong- 
ing to Mr. Clarence Hatry, will not 
race, but Suzanne, belonging to Mr. 
Warwick Brooke, may fit out. Both 
are magnificent schooners, like 
Margherita, the fastest of our 
schooners, and it will be a thousand 


‘* Britannia.”’ 
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pities if all remain out of commission. 
The King of the Belgians has pre- 
sented a cup and organised a Trans- 
Atlantic race, starting from Sandy 
Hook on July 4th, in order to be at 
Ostend in time for the regattas there, 
but what that will bring over from 
America I cannot say. There are 
splendid yachts there, but conditions 
are even more difficult in America than 
here, and it is doubtful if many, or 
any, of the better American boats will 
cross. There is just a chance, how- 
ever, that Mr. Joel may find a_pur- 
chaser for his schooner, Margherita, 
and she may be entered from here. 
Coming to the smaller craft we have 
a promising season. During the races 
for the America’s Cup, several 
American yachtsmen invited Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Burton, 
and other British yachtsmen, to 
visit their clubs, in order to see 
their smaller boats raced in the 
neighbourhood of Long Island Sound, 
and a gratifying result of that visit 
was a challenge to British clubs to 
trace four boats of any British class, 
the size to be mutually agreed. It 
was a very sporting offer, and readily 
accepted on this side. It was decided 
that the best boat would be that of the 
International 6-metre class, no de- 
signers or builders on either side of 
the Atlantic having had experience of 
it. In this way the challengers will 
have what they call ‘‘ a square deal,”’ 
and many boats are being built here 
to defend the British-American Cup, 
which has been put up for the occa- 
sion. It is likely that they will vary 
considerably in design, as _ every 
designer will offer his own interpreta- 
tion of the rule. A special committee 
which was formed on this side to 
carry out negotiations will arrange the 
races, which are to be held at Cowes 


and Ryde during the August regatta 
season. They have chosen courses 
which are as free as possible from the 
influence of tides, so that the 
Americans will not be handicapped by 
their lack of local knowledge. In 
short, every effort is being made that 
the races shall be as fair as it is pos- 
sible to make them, and the visit of the 
Americans—who, by the way, are 
closely associated in America with the 
polo players now visiting us—will be 
as pleasant as possible. The follow- 
ing is the list of boats and owners to 
take part in the British-American 
races :— 


LIST OF THE 6-METRE CHALLENGERS AND 
DEFENDERS. 


OFFICIAL 
No. Owners. 


US. 1. 
2. American 
3. 
4. 


NAME OF 


DESIGNER. BUILDER. Boat. 


Challengers. 


. Mr. W. P. Burton, 
O.B.E., Sir 
Godfrey Collins MylIne 

.T. C. Glen-Coats Glen-Coats Morgan 
. F. A. Richards MylIne Giles 
. Gerald E. Penny Morgan Giles Serthon 
. A. D. Grigg A. D. Grigg Boat Co. — 
. B. J. Gould Fife Fife Polly 
. Algernon Mauds- 
lay C.B.E., and 
Mr. T. R. Westray Fife Fife 
. Mr. W. F. Robertson Fife Fife 
3. Mr. Evelyn s. 
Parker Fife Fife 

. Right Hon. 

Birkenhead 


. H. G. Sabiston 
Hart 


Mylne Victoria 
MylIne Aurora 
MylIn> 


Whimbrel 


Freesia 
Caryl 


Flya 


rd 
Morgan Giles Morgan 
Giles 


Berthon 


Col. A. T. Simpson 
Boat Co. 


J. Jou 
. V. Graae and 
. A. S. Wellby 
Hon. Sir John 
Ward, K.C.V.O. 
. Mr. F. J. Stephen 


Alarm 


Camper & 
Nicholson Nicholsons — 
F. J. Stephen F.J.Stephen Coila 1 


One of the features of the small 
hoat sailing last year was the 18- 
footers, adopted as a National Class, 
formerly known as the Boat Racing 
Association’s 18-foot class. The rule 
produced a beautiful little ship, and 
four were built. Two of these, de- 
signed and built by Fife of Fairlie, 
proved of outstanding merit, the type 
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being an ideal one for handling by 
two. The little boats proved both 
weatherly and clever in every way. 
Whether they will turn out again | 
cannot say, but it is to be hoped that 
the class will survive and be devel- 
oped, for it is a desirable one for a 
young man who likes a keen race in a 
boat worth sailing. 


Of local yacht racing we shall have 
ample. Nearly all the old classes are 
out in force, and many new boats have 
been built. Several new classes also 
have been founded and built to. In 
every part of the coast where racing is 
practised there has been a strong re- 
vival among the younger men. Places 
like Burnham-on-Crouch are so 


Photo: Beken & Son. 


Margherita.”’ 
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crowded that one cannot find room to 
anchor within reasonable distance of 
the clubs. Not only are the _ boats 
more numerous, but they are of a 
better type and larger size than for- 
merly, while the one-design and re- 
stricted classes are as numerous and 
as well patronised as ever. In the 
Solent and places like Bembridge, 
Seaview, Hamble, and Lee-on-the- 


Solent, there is always continuous 


racing throughout the summer, with 
many classes and fleets of excellent 
little craft, ably handled by some of 
the cleverest amateurs in the country, 
indeed in the world. Belfast Lough 
is another busy centre, and here there 
will be a new class and all the old 
ones, providing an enormous fleet, 
racing throughout the summer, every 
Saturday, and occasionally in the 
evenings. The Clyde is not so promis- 


‘* White Heather.’’ 
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ing as Solent centres, but even there 
there will be good sport, and it is to 
be hoped that some of the eliminating 
trials for selecting the 6-metre boats 
which are to defend our cup against 
the American visitors will be held 
there. This is desirable, more especi- 
ally as many of the boats are being 
built on the Clyde, notably by Fife at 
Fairlie, and Mylne at Ardmalish. 

In marine motoring we shall have 
the races for the International Trophy, 
won from us last year by America, 
when we were ill-prepared in our 
defence. We had splendid engines, 
but the hulls were hardly in unison 
with them. While in America several 
hulls are tried for each set of engines, 
we rely on one hull, so that we have 
no means of telling whether it 1s the 
best that could be had for the power 
installed. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that we shall organise our attack more 
thoroughly than we did our defence, 
and produce a boat worthy of the fine 
high-speed engines produced in this 
country. 
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As regards cruising, there will be 
few of the larger steam yachts, the 
cost of crew and coal being almost 
prohibitive ; but there will be as many 
sailing craft as ever, and the enterpris- 
ing cruisers will wend their way 
towards all points of the compass. 
In former vears it was uncommon for 
the smaller cruising boats to! go 
abroad; to-day it is otherwise. Not 
only do they visit Northern Europe, 
but several of them have set out for 
the South Seas, and two to go round 
the world. 

Generally speaking, there are no 
grounds for pessimism in yachting, 
and when prices for building and 
crews come down, there will be a 
strong revival of the sport everywhere. 
Even without the crews, there will be 
increased interest, for the boats are 
tending towards a smaller size, in 
order that the owners and _ their 
friends may sail them without the 
help of paid hands, which is very 
desirable in the interests of the sport. 
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Jenny’s Derby 


PERCY SHEARD. 


«6 2 was a knowing sort of a cove. 

Thought he had got hold of a bit 
of green stuff when | jumped down his 
throat. It would have done you fel- 
lows good to have seen his face when 
I counted him out a hundred and fifty 
guineas—in notes. I knew jolly well 
that I could sell the horse for double 
the figure any time | wanted.’’ 

““ Were the notes made specially for 
you, or did vou cut a fiver in half to 
make the sum work out? ”’ 

““ None of your chaff, Billy ! ’’ said 
John Jenkins, who had been regaling 
the members of the club with an 
account of his having got the better of 
a smart horse-dealer. 

Jenkins’ (familiarly called Johnny) 
one aim in life was to be considered 
““hossy.’? He wore garments cut on 
lines suggestive of a cross between a 
racing-stable and a_ hunt-servant, 
whilst the loudness of his checks would 
have excited the envy of the most blat- 
ant “‘ bookie ’’ ever born. As if to 
compensate for the extreme thinness of 
his legs his breeches were distended 
at the thighs as though there was 
some kind of pneumatic arrangement 
inside. A waggish clubman said that 
he knew for a fact that he used a 
machine every night for producing 
that hall-mark of the horsy fraternity 
bow ”’ legs. 

“* Pretty fast on the road, Johnny ?”’ 
inquired someone from the depths of a 
lounge chair. 

** Pretty fast? No, he’s more than 
fast,’’ replied the owner contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ If I’m any judge of horse- 


flesh I should imagine he could do a 
mile in something under two minutes. 
Of course I should have to train 
him.”’ 

** If you picked your train you ought 
to get him to do it in a lot less,’’ said 
the questioner. 

Whatever Johnny’s faults he was 
good-natured, and he joined in the 
laughter the sally produced. 

““T’ve been examining that new 
purchase of yours, Johnny,’’ said 
Billy Clarke the next morning, put- 
ting his tumbler down, striking a 
match and applying it to his pipe. 
“Seems to me—puff—that—puff— 
you have not made quite as good a 
bargain as you thought.”’ 

‘* Well, what’s the matter with the 
horse ? ”’ 

‘* That depends entirely upon what 
you want to do with it,”’ said Billy. 
“Tf you intend racing it, I’m _ not 
sure but what you might manage to 
scramble home over a short course, 
but you wouldn’t have a cat’s chance 
over anything else—he couldn’t 
Stay.”’ 

Nobody in the club had ever been 
quite able to reckon Billy up. He was 
what the more sporting members 
termed a dark horse. What he knew 
and what he pretended knowledge of 
none of them could ever feel quite 
certain about. There was one thing, 
however, upon which they all agreed 
—he usually proved to be right when- 
ever a difference of opinion occurred. 
His mode of speech invariably left his 
hearers vaguely wondering how much 
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was real and how much was chaff. 
Being continually on the watch to 
avoid being “‘ had,’’ they acquired the 
habit of imagining deep meanings 
when none were intended. 

Johnny decided that his friend was 
‘‘ bluffing ’’ and, though by no means 
as certain of the points of a horse as he 
wished others to think him, he put on 
a bold front. 

““ Look here, old chap,’’ he said: 
** You seem to know a lot about most 
things, but when it comes to this 
“gee’ of mine you are not up to 
date. I’m prepared to back my 
opinion against yours. What do you 
say to a match, over any distance you 
like—and for any reasonable stake ? ”’ 

“You seem in a mighty hurry to 
throw some more money away,’’ re- 
plied Billy. ‘‘ An ordinary cab- 
horse would beat your thorough-bred 
if you made the distance ten miles: 
and, if you doubled the course, I 
would undertake to find a donkey that 
would reach the winning-post first, 
given ten minutes start.”’ 

“There, I thought it was a try- 
on! and Johnny turned a smiling 
face towards the assembled members, 
who chuckled at the thought of Billy 
being in a tight corner, and were 
speculating how that astute gentle- 
man would extricate himself. They 
were not left long in doubt. 

‘* There’s no try-on about it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Of course I am not such a 
fool as to think that a donkey would 
have the faintest of chances against 
any horse if the race were for a few 
miles only. But what I do know is 
that donkeys possess great staying 
powers, and, if you will let me pick 
the course, and allow me ten minutes 
start, I’ll bet you a level fiver that I 
can find a donkey that will cover the 
twenty miles in shorter time than your 


wonderful bargain. My only reason 
for insisting upon the choice of route 
is to avoid cross-country short cuts, 
because if there were any jumps my 
mount would be beaten at the first 
fence ; consequently it must be a con- 
dition that the race be confined to a 
highway. I suppose you won’t mind 
waiting a bit, so that I can do a little 
training ? 

By this time the billiard-room was 
deserted, and even the bridgers threw 
down their cards when the news of 
the novel match reached them. 

“Old Billy has something up his 
sleeve,’’ said one. 

““ Why don’t you fellows go and 
look him over yourselves, if you think 
that? I suppose Johnny has con- 
fidence in his own judgment; if not, 
let him call ina vet. It will pay him 
better to spend a guinea than to run 
the risk of losing five pounds. There’s 
no violent hurry: my offer can be 
kept open for a few days if he wishes.”’ 
Billy let himself drop back amongst 
the cushions, and proceeded to re-light 
his pipe. There was an air of finality 
about his action. 

“Tt isn’t likely that I should be 
such an ass as to pay a hundred and 
fifty for an animal unless I were satis- 
fied that it was perfectly sound,’’ said 
Johnny, palpably resenting the reflec- 
tion on his knowledge. ‘‘ If I had 
been buying a donkey, it would have 
been different. I should have been 
glad of the opinion of an expert—like 
Billy, for instance.”’ 

‘“* Got him that time, Johnny,”’’ cried 
half a dozen men, as with one voice. 

‘‘ Well, are we two experts going 
to back our particular lines, or is the 
bet to be off ? ’’ asked Billy. 

‘* As far as J’m concerned, it’s on,”’ 
replied Johnny. 

‘Then let us have the conditions 
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drawn up, and signed, so as to avoid 
any chance of dispute.”’ 

The document was very brief. The 
race was to be run between their own 
town and Crossington—just short of 
twenty miles away. The turnpike was 
to be followed strictly. The first to 
reach Crossington rnaarket cross was 
to be declared the winner. The 
donkey was to be allowed ten minutes 
start. Archie Wilson (President of 
the Club) kindly offered to act as 
judge, and the Secretary undertook the 
duties of official starter. The stakes 
were put down at £5, and then fol- 
lowed the signatures of the two com- 
petitors. 

The newsmonger of the Club was a 
man called Crothers. The acquisi- 
tion of any bits of tittle-tattle made 
him supremely happy. It was impos- 


sible to exhaust him, for his powers of 
invention were great enough to carry 
him over a prolonged drought of news. 


proper. 

““T say! he said, in his squeaky 
voice, bustling importantly into the 
smoking-room the day after the sign- 
ing of the wager: “‘ Billy’s going to 
see it through—he’s got a donkey, 
and is exercising it for all he’s worth, 
in a quiet lane at the back of his house. 
He couldn’t dodge me, I soon spotted 
him.”’ 

** He’s not the only one you have 
run to earth, Crothers,’’ said a man 
who had several times been annoyed 
at his inquisitiveness. 

‘* | know where he has got the moke 
from,’’ continued the unabashed 
Crothers. ‘‘ You know Joe Coster, 
that dummy-looking cove who hawks 
cabbages? That’s him. Billy has 
either bought his donkey, or bor- 
rowed it : Joe wouldn’t say which. He 
told me that it was a private deal be- 
tween two gents. A bit rich that, 
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wasn’t it? I asked him, quite casu- 
ally, if there was anything extraor- 
dinary about the animal. He said 
nothing extra, excepting that he used 
to do a bit of racing with it at one time. 
When I asked if he had ever raced it 
against a horse, he said he had not, 
but added that it was a funny moke: 
the further it went, the fresher it 
seemed to get. Then he touched his 
cap, and screwed up one eye.”’ 

“‘ Bill’s not such a fool as we 
thought him. You may have to fork 
out after all, Johnny,’’ said the 
Secretary. 

“If there is any truth in Joe 
Coster’s tale, why hasn’t he worked 
the trick himself? That’s what I 
want to know,”’ replied Johnny. 

‘‘ By the way, he’s a she—called 
‘Jenny ’"—and I said that she had 
been raced,’’ interrupted Crothers. 
“In my opinion Joe worked the 
oracle until he received notice that his 
presence on the donkey-turf was no 
longer desired.” 

Crothers had been unusually accur- 
ate. Billy had certainly got hold of 
Jenny,’’ and was daily engaged in 
riding her about some little-fre- 
quented lanes. Though apparently 
anxious to avoid publicity, he did not 
seem in the least put out when, on 
turning a corner, he came upon a 
member of the club seated on a gate, 
reading a paper. Further on he met 
numerous others. Some were carry- 
ing golf clubs, though the links were 
on the opposite side of the town. 
Others appeared to be on their way to 
the farm-yard—where the lane ended 
—to collect eggs, or to inquire the 
current price of manure. 

Good food and kind treatment had 
made great changes in Jenny. Billy 
and she seemed to be on the very best 
of terms, and she was always to be 
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seen trotting quite gaily whenever one 
of her new master’s friends hove in 
sight. 

Unknown to his friends—Crothers 
included—Johnny invited a vet. toa 
private view of his horse. To his great 
satisfaction the animal was _ pro- 
nounced perfectly sound. But, in 
reply to a question, the expert said 
that, with a bit of luck, he might get 
sixty guineas for him. 

“It’s a capital moke that Billy’s 
got hold of,’’ said the Secretary, one 
evening. ‘‘ I came across it, in Love 
Lane, yesterday afternoon when out 
cycling. If anybody will lay me ten 
to one, I really think I’ll back it to 
the tune of five shillings.”’ 

Everybody convinced _ that 
Johnny’s horse would pull off the 
match, but, somehow, nobody ap- 
peared anxious to back it excepting at 
very short odds. None of them had 
any experience with donkeys, and 
without placing too much reliance 
upon Crothers’ tale, it was quite pos- 
sible that Joe Coster had, in some 
way, managed to pick up something 
extra special. In consequence of this 
feeling two to one was the best offer 
the Secretary obtained, and that he 
declined on the grounds that having 
accepted the office of official starter it 
were perhaps wiser if he had no mone- 
tary interest in the race. 

In selecting a quiet hour for the start 
those concerned had reckoned without 
Crothers, and fully an hour before the 
time agreed upon had arrived the 
usually quiet corner of the market- 
place in which the club premises were 
situated was packed with an excited 
crowd. With some difficulty Johnny 
managed to make his way to the foot 
of the steps. His horse seemed to be 
in the pink of condition, and as for 
Johnny himself—he was simply mag- 


nificent. He had _ spotless white 
breeches, immaculate boots, and a tail- 
coat made of an extraordinary shade 
of ‘* Harris,’’ with a pattern on it of 
such magnitude that it was only half 
repeated across his back. The cap, 
which completed his costume, was 
probably made of the same material, 
but had room for no more of the design 
than a thick black line which ran from 
the tip of the near-side ear to a corner 
of his off-side eye, producing a most 
comical effect. 

“ Billy come?’’ he asked, after 
looking round for his rival, and half 
afraid of some hidden joke. ‘‘ Don’t 
think he’s duffed, do you? ”’ 

‘* No, that he ain’t,’’ said a tattered 
young scallawag, from the cross-bar 
of a neighbouring lamp-post where he 
had kept himself occupied by whist- 
ling ‘‘ rag-times’’ and _ propelling 
orange pips at a pal perched on the 
top of some iron railings close by. 
““°E’s coming now—Crikey!’’ A 
long low whistle followed this ex- 
clamation. 

There was a sudden opening of the 
crowd, and amid loud cheers Billy 
trotted briskly down the lane made for 
him. 

** Three cheers for Fred Archer!” 
yelled the look-out on the lamp. 
Everybody laughed, then, obeying the 
order, cheered until Johnny’s horse 
reared in dangerous fashion. The 
noise had no effect upon Jenny, who 
remained entirely unmoved. 

‘* She’s used to this sort of thing,”’ 
said Joe Coster, who stood on_ the 
bottom step of the Grand Stand, as 
somebody christened the club’s steps. 

Billy’s get-up was original. His boots 
were ordinary ‘‘ tops ’’; his breeches, 
resplendent with pipe-clay, were posi- 
tively dazzling. He wore no coat, only 
a bright blue silk shirt which draped 
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gracefully over the belt which sup- 
ported his nether garments. Over his 
right shoulder, and passing low under 
his left arm—like a jockey’s sash—he 
had a string of carefully scraped car- 
rots. A peaked cap of the same 
material as his shirt completed his 
costume. He wore no spurs, and car- 
ried a stout bamboo, about four feet 
long, in place of a whip. 

‘“What’s the pole for, Billy? ”’ 
asked Crothers. 

“* To hoist the winning flag on. It 
seems you don’t know everything,”’ 
replied Billy, with a meaning smile. 

With the aid of a couple of police 
the spectators were pushed back far 
enough to allow of a start being made. 
Then the Secretary, holding a stop- 
watch in his hand, walked importantly 
up to Billy. 

“* Are you ready ? ’’ he asked. 

Waiting,”’ said Billy. 

“‘ Then when I say ‘ go ’—go.”’ 

After a brief interval the signal was 
given, and with a chirp and “‘ Gee up, 
Jenny! ”’ Billy rode off at a brisk 
little trot amid the cheers of the wildly 
excited crowd. At the corner of the 
square he turned round in the saddle, 
waved his cap, and disappeared. 

The sympathies of the populace 
were clearly with the weaker animal. 
Ten minutes later, when the Secre- 
tary dispatched Johnny on_ his 
journey, only a few outsiders re- 
mained : the rest had gone home or to 
their favourite pub. where they hoped 
to come across someone to whom they 
might relate the interesting bit of 
gossip. 

When Johnny got clear of the town 
he shook up his horse, and cantered 
along at a good pace. The district 
was sparsely populated, the nearest 
village being full five miles away. 
Supposing — he argued —that the 


donkey maintained an even speed of 
eight miles an hour, she would take 
thirty-eight minutes to get to it. Al- 
lowing for the ten minutes’ grace, 
Johnny had only to travel at eleven 
miles an’ hour to overtake her at that 
first stage. Admitting that Jenny was 
the wonderful stayer that Billy made 
out, it would be absolutely impossible 
for her to regain the lead when once 
she had lost it. 

A handful of villagers was as- 
sembled in front of the ‘‘Brown Cow’”’ 
at Osserby when Johnny pulled up, to 
make inquiries. 

“Any of you seen a gentleman, 
dressed like a jockey, and riding a 
donkey, go past? ’”’ he inquired of a 
group, generally. 

** We was just this minute discus- 
sin’ of ’im, sir. He was a real gent; 
chucked us ’alf a crown to drink ’is 
’ealth and winning the Derby.’’ 

‘* How long is it since he passed ? ”’ 
asked Johnny, impatiently. 

““ Mebbe five minutes.”’ 

“‘ Nearer ten, Granfer,’’ corrected 
a younger man. 

Johnny was bewildered. If these 
men were speaking the truth, it be- 
hoved him to be off without delay. 

“‘ Did the donkey look fresh, and 
was it going well? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Fresh as paint, Sir, and as for 
going, where’s the moke what won’t 
sprint when there’s a carrot dangling 
on the end of a stick in front of its 
nose ? ”’ 

Johnny gathered up his reins. 

““We ain’t quite decided which 
gent’s ’ealth to drink, tho’ of course 
we ’ave only been asked by one of you 
so far,’’ said Granfer. 

““ Thank yer very kindly, Sir,’’ he 
added as, pocketing a coin, he headed 
straight for the entrance of the inn, 
closely followed by all the others. 
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At the next village Johnny learned 
that the donkey still retained the same 
lead, and was running cheerfully after 
the same carrot—or perhaps a new one. 
He began to feel uneasy. Not only 
was Jenny bearing out her reputation 
as a Stayer, but she was actually 
travelling at the same speed as_ his 
horse. The accurate description given 
by the villagers proved that Billy was 
sticking to the main road ; besides, that 
was one of the conditions which he 
himself had insisted upon. 

When Crossington was coming in 
sight, Johnny discovered that Billy 
was only a couple of minutes in front. 
His spirits rose, he threw off the feel- 
ing of depression from which he had 
been suffering—in _ ever-increasing 
doses. The wonderful donkey was be- 
ginning to flag—he had always known 
it would. At last victory was in sight. 
Though his horse showed signs of dis- 
tress it answered bravely to its rider’s 
call for a last effort. Ah! At last. A 


short distance ahead was the game. 


little donkey. Johnny just got a 
glimpse of her as she turned a corner. 
Ignoring the uplifted hand of a police- 
man, he dashed after her into the 
market square. Was it possible? 
Yes, certainly. 

Come on, you brute,’’ said he, 
digging his spurs deep into the horse’s 
flanks. The tired animal plunged 
violently and almost came down on the 
greasy cobbles. 

Billy, hearing the scramble, turned 
round, and caught sight of Johnny, 
close behind him. Making a noise 
like sucking a juicy orange, he jerked 
his reins, and kicked his heels vigor- 
ously into the sides of his mount. 
Jenny responded nobly. Breaking into 


quite a respectable canter, she passed 
the winning-post a fraction of a second 
in advance of the thundering horse. 

‘‘ Won by a short neck,’’ said the 
President, handing him a paper which 
crackled in a nice way. ‘‘ By Moses, 
it was a splendid finish! ”’ 

That night the club was unusually 
well attended. Naturally, the extra- 
ordinary race was the sole topic of con- 
versation. Various theories were ad- 
vanced to account for the unexpected 
result, but none was deemed satisfac- 
tory. The advocacy of different views 
waxed hotter and _ hotter, when 
Crothers, wildly excited, rushed in. 

““ Well, you are a smart set of 
sportsmen. Billy has pulled your legs 
right royally,’’ he shouted, his voice 
higher treble than usual. 

‘‘ Then, suppose you put us right, 
Mr. Knowall,’’? said the Secretary. 
‘* What’s your latest stop-press? ” 

‘The race wasn’t a race at all. 
Billy took Jenny in a motor. What 
puzzles me is that no one of you 
tumbled to the dodge.”’ 

do you come in?” in- 
quired Johnny, sarcastically. ‘‘ Any- 
how, as it happens, the story won’t 
wash. I can produce unlimited evi- 
dence that Billy was seen riding Jenny 
all along the road.”’ 

‘« That’s just where he bluffed you 
all,’? said Crothers. ‘‘ Joe Coster has 
got blind drunk at the ‘ Pig and 
Whistle,’ and he’s telling anybody 
who cares to listen how the trick was 
done. He says that his brother drove 
the van, and that Billy got out and 
rode Jenny through each village. By 
Jove, I must congratulate Billy. 
Where’s he got to? ”’ 

But Billy had gone home. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


JUNE. 


We offer each month a prize or prizes up to the value of Ten Guineas for the 
best original photographs sent in representing any subject of sporting interest. 

Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 

iit. That they have never been previously published. 

iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 

All entries for the June competition must be in by June 3oth, 1921. Results 
of the June competition will be announced in the August issue. No photographs 
can be returned except under special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last day of the 
ensuing month. Thus entries for the June competition must reach us not later 
than July 31st, and they will then be judged with the home entries for July. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs of equal 
merit, the prize will be divided. 


Goupon:for Competitors. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
should reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any 
photograph. 


June Competition. Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
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Croquet, with Hints for Players 


MAUD F. DRUMMOND, 
(Ex-Lady Champion of England and Gold Medalist.) 


NE of the most popular of our 
sports and pastimes to-day is cro- 
quet. We hear of it everywhere and 
tournaments are held in all parts of 
Great Britain. Beginning in April 


there is an unbroken list of public’ 


meetings arranged in different parts of 
the United Kingdom until October, 
when on account of the weather the 
croquet enthusiast is obliged to put 
away his mallet and rest on his laurels 
until the next season comes round. 
During the months that intervene, 
there is plenty to be done to ensure 
having a good court when the time for 
playing recommences. The better the 
court the more certain the strokes. To 
an experienced croquet player there is 
no more unsatisfactory thing than to be 
asked to play upon a bad court. Long 
shots will not come off, rushes are 
hopped over through the unevenness of 
the ground, balls roll into unexpected 
positions, and there are numerous dis- 
appointments which must prove ex- 
tremely demoralizing to the good 
player. Hence it is of the utmost im- 
portance to pay attention to the court, 
Much can be done in the early spring ; 
even during the winter months indeed, 
by rolling and weeding, to get the sur- 
face into good condition, and when the 
playing season comes round the benefit 
of this will be reaped. A strenuous 
war should be waged against all intru- 
sive weeds such as dandelions, butter- 
cups and more especially daisies. 
Grass seeds should be sown and any 
holes left through the eradication of the 
weeds carefully filled up with mould. 


Having prepared a good court the 
player will find infinitely more pleasure 
in the game, for it is in bringing off 
the strokes, and carrying out the 
schemes and strategies with which cro- 
quet abounds, that the interest lies, and 
this is impossible without a good lawn. 
To plan breaks and then fail in their 
execution through a bad ground is 
exasperating. To succeed at croquet 
the best of everything is indispensable. 
The best of lawns to play upon, to be- 
gin with, and what is equally impor- 
tant, the use of the best Regulation 
materials. 

The correct measurements for a court 
are 35 vards by 28 yards. Around the 
court a white line is made which con- 
stitutes the boundary. The four out- 
side or corner hoops are placed at a 
distance of seven yards from both their 
respective nearest boundaries. The 
pegs must be exactly in the centre of 
the court, seven yards from the two end 
boundaries. The two middle hoops are 
in the same line, seven yards between 
each, and seven vards between each 
respective nearest peg. 

The length of the court, viz., 35 
yards, is thus divided down the centre 
into five divisions of seven yards; and 
the breadth of the court, 28 yards, is 
divided into four divisions of seven 
yards, from side boundary to corner 
hoop seven yards, hoop to peg seven 
vards, peg to other corner hoop seven 
yards, and again from hoop to boun- 
dary seven yards. At each corner a 
square measuring three yards from 
each boundary is marked and the baulk 
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lines, measuring three yards inwards 
from the boundary, one running paral- 
lel with the boundary behind the first 
hoop as far as the final peg, and the 
other parallel with the boundary be- 
hind the third hoop as far as the turn- 
ing peg, are marked also. During the 
playing season the surface of the court 
should be kept closely mown and well 
rolled, in fact made as nearly as pos- 
sible to resemble a billiard table. 
When procuring croquet materials a 
word of warning against the purchas- 
ing of a doubtful “set.”’ <A set of 
Regulation hoops should be procured 
irrespective of other accessories. These 
hoops are of thick iron and are 3? 
inches in breadth (inside measure- 
ment). Balls of Regulation size and 
weight should be obtained. The kind 
that are now in use at all tournaments 
measure 38 inches in diameter, and are 
practically unbreakable; hence the 


initial outlay of a guinea or so for a set 
is not very large. 


A set of clips, blue, red, black and 
yellow, and two sticks of Regulation 
form should also be obtained. 

A matter of no small importance to 
the croquet player is the choice of a 
mallet. About 33 Ibs. is a good aver- 
age weight, but care should be taken 
to see that it bears the name of a good 
maker. Jaques’ mallets are  well- 
known and serviceable, as are also 
Ayres’. Having become possessed of 
a suitable mallet the player should 
learn to use it to the best of his ability. 
It is a great mistake to be always wish- 
ing for a new mallet, and for a player 
to be ever attributing any errors in his 
play to the unfortunate implement. 
Mistakes are as a rule more the fault of 
the player who is wielding the weapon 
than of the poor weapon itself. 

Having purchased a good mallet, a 
Regulation set of hoops, a box of balls 
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of correct size and weight, and a set of 
clips, the player can forthwith embark 
upon a game. No one can expect to 
learn croquet in a week, for it requires 
much patience and perseverance before 
anything like real skill can be attained. 
There is a great deal of science in cro- 
quet, and being a game of decidedly 
more skill than chance—although there 
is a certain amount of luck attendant 
upon it—it possesses an inexhaustible 
fund of interest. As one match is 
never the same as another the problems 
in croquet are ever new and engross- 
ing. Scientific croquet may be com- 
pared to chess in that the same quali- 
ties are required to become a good chess 
player as are necessary to become a 
successful croquet player. The capa- 
bility of planning what will prove to 
be a good opening, a keen perception 
to see at a glance the intentions of the 
adversary, and the ability for looking 
ahead and for working out a successful 
plan of campaign, are all equally 
essential in one game as in the other. 

Before discussing any of the tactics 
of the game a few explanatory remarks 
upon some of the strokes will not be 
amiss. A ‘‘ roquet’’ is merely the 
striking of a ball. With a roquet 
stroke. the player can either play for a 
hoop or hit another ball. Having 
roqueted a ball he ‘‘takes croquet’’ off 
it, i.e., is entitled to two more strokes. 
For the first of these strokes he must 
place his own ball against the one he 
has hit and play it from there, being at 
the same time obliged to make the 
other ball move. Then he is entitled 
to one more roquet before the turn is 
completed. If in taking croquet off 
the other ball this or the player’s own 
ball goes off the boundary the turn 
ceases. 

A ‘‘rush”’ is a variation of the roquet 
stroke. For instance, the player with 
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a roquet strikes his own ball in such a 
manner as to propel the other ball he is 
aiming at to some desired spot. Then 
he takes croquet off in the usual way. 

The rush is a most useful stroke and 
one that will repay any amount of 
practice. A frequent error made bv 
beginners when attempting to do the 
tush stroke is caused by hitting down 
upon the ball; the ball consequently 
jumps over the one which should have 
been rushed and the stroke is spoilt. 
To avoid this great care must be taken 
to stand well behind the ball and to 
direct the head of the mallet upwards 
in striking, endeavouring as it were to 
strike underneath the ball. Beginners 
are frequently afraid to attempt the 
rush for fear of jumping over, but with 
practice the difficulty will be overcome. 
Once learnt there are few strokes which 
will be found more serviceable. Thus, 
supposing a ball is required to make a 
hoop at the further end of the court, 
and the player is left with the balls so 
arranged that he can get a rush on one 
of them straight for it, he has merely 
to rush the ball the length of the 
ground to the hoop he desires 
to accomplish and it will then be an 
easy matter to make the point, though 
only a minute or so previously he was 
some thirty yards away. 

The ‘‘following’’ stroke is a varia- 
tion of the croquet stroke. It is played 
with a very firm grasp of the mallet 
which practically carries it along after 
the balls. The player must be careful 
in doing this stroke to avoid giving his 
ball more than one clear knock or it 
will be deemed a ‘‘foul stroke.’’ With 
a following stroke the two balls follow 
along together to the same spot. 

The ‘‘stopping’”’ stroke is another 
variation of the following stroke. 
Should the player have roqueted a ball, 
and desire to send it to some dista:t 
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place while his own ball remains je- 
hind, he must place the balls together, 
and then strike, holding the mallet 
very loosely. The foremost ball will 
be found to travel while the one behind 
will only roll a short distance. 

The ‘‘split’’ stroke is yet another 
variation of the croquet stroke. Hav- 
ing roqueted a ball, should the player 
be desirous of sending the two balls in 
different directions he will so arrange 
it that in the croquet stroke one ball 
will travel to one desired spot and the 
second to another, thus ‘‘splitting’’ the 
balls. 

The ‘‘jumping”’ stroke whereby the 
player makes his own ball hop over 
another lving close beside it, which he 
is not desirous of roqueting, is man- 
aged by hitting downwards upon the 
striker’s ball. This is a difficult stroke, 
but occasionally a very useful one if 
the player wishes to make a hoop or 
to roquet a ball close by, but from 
which he is blocked by another ball. 

Having learnt the principal strokes 
in croquet the player will do well to put 
them into practice by studying the art 
of break-making. It will very soon 
be seen that it is not the one individual 
stroke of the moment that is of 
sole consequence — although it is 
of the utmost importance that each 
stroke should be plaved with all pos- 
sible care—but the plan of the future 
which must be considered, as in bil- 
liards. The player must bear in mind 
the break that is about to follow. In 
order to learn how to make breaks 
there can be no better plan than to take 
a set of balls and placing them in a 
certain manner on the court endeav- 
our to work out a break. The four-ball 
break is the first that should be studied 
and to do this the balls can be arranged 
in the following manner :— 

Blue being the plaver’s ball it is 
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placed near the first hoop with red. 
Yellow may go to the centre of the 
court and black to the second hoop. 
Blue then proceeds to hit red and 
makes the first shot with it. Hitting it 
after passing through, with a stopping 
stroke, the player sends red to the third 
hoop while his own ball stops at yellow 
in the centre. Hitting the centre or 
pivot ball he takes croquet off it, leav- 
ing it still in the centre of the court 
rolls down to black and with the aid of 
it makes the second hoop. Roqueting 
black after having passed through the 
second hoop, he plays another stop- 
ping stroke with which black is sent to 
the fourth hoop, and blue again re- 
mains close to yellow. Taking croquet 
off the centre ball, blue travels down to 
red and makes the third hoop : having 
passed it, with another stopping stroke 
he sends red to the eighth—or second 
hoop on the return journey—and blue 
remains again with the pivot ball. 
Hitting this the player leaves it in the 


centre of the court and goes down to 
black, with which ball he makes the 


fourth hoop. Obtaining a rush on 
black for the fifth hoop he makes this 
and the sixth with the aid of yellow, 
and then, leaving yellow again in the 
centre of the court, blue places black at 
the further side of the turning peg on 
a spot whence a good rush may be 
obtained on it for the seventh hoop, 
after having hit the turning peg. After 
the seventh hoop is made blue rushes 
black down to the ninth hoop. Taking 
croquet off, blue travels down to red 
and makes the eighth hoop. Red is 
then sent to the tenth hoop with a stop- 
ping stroke and blue stops again with 
the pivot ball. Thus the return journey 
is accomplished much in the same way 
as the first part of the game, and the 
four-ball break is brought to a_ suc- 
cessful termination. 
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Among beginners there is a tendency 
to be afraid of playing with the adver- 
sary’s balls. Of course when finishing 
a turn it is most important to arrange 
the leave in an unfavourable manner 
for the opponent, and not to leave the 
balls in any near proximity to another 
ball; but in the making of breaks, 
which is the chief element of the game, 
the adversary’s balls must be used 
fearlessly. The novice who when he 
gets in makes it his business to banish 
the opponent and leave his own ball 
with his partner’s in order that his 
partner may do exactly the same thing 
when his turn comes, and does not rea- 
lize that the essential thing to do is to 
make a break and accomplish the 
points of the game in order to get 
round before the adversary can do so, 
will doubtless find sooner or later that 
his innings is over through the oppo- 
nent bringing off a shot. It has often 
been proclaimed that croquet is ‘‘a long 
game,”’ and this is certainly true when 
players have not learnt the art of mak- 
ing breaks. One hoop at a time is un- 
doubtedly a slow performance; but if 
the art of break-making has been 
studied and overcome it will soon be 
seen that to work in an all-round break 
first with one ball and then with the 
other brings the game to a speedy con- 
clusion. 

In starting a game the balls follow in 
their usual rotation until all are in 
play; after this ‘‘A’’ may play with 
either blue or black when his turn 
comes, and black with red or yellow as 
may seem most expedient. The player 
who wins the toss has the option of 
beginning. The adversary then has 
choice of balls. The first stroke for 
each ball must be played from the first 
baulk, viz., the one which runs behind 
the first peg, but it can be played from 
any position in baulk desired. An 
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opening which may be considered a 
good one is for ‘‘A’’ to place the first 
ball on the baulk line between the first 
hoop and final peg, and play to the 
boundary between the first and second 
hoops. Red playing next retreats to the 
corner behind the fourth hoop. Black 
follows. Shooting at blue with a hard 
stroke he propels the partner ball to 
the corner behind the second hoop. 
Taking croquet off it he can then lay 
the rush for blue on black for the first 
hoop, for blue’s ensuing turn. The 
balls in this corner are well out of the 
way of the adversary. Yellow plays 
next, and will probably shoot at red. 
In the event of a miss these two balls 
will be together in the corner behind 
the fourth hoop, and blue will be free 
to proceed and make his break. Should 
vellow hit, the adversary’s balls are in 
the furthest corner away which would 
necessitate a long take off. 

For another opening blue plavs from 
baulk to make the first hoop, and play- 
ing hard travels up into position for the 
second hoop. Making this the ball is 
left on the boundary, mid-way between 
the second hoop and the turning peg. 
Red plaving next, and not wishing to 
run the risk of missing the first hoop— 
and being left in close proximity to it, 
as this would give black a great ad- 
vantage—plays to the corner nearest 
the fourth hoop. Black follows the 
same course as blue and travels up to 
the second hoop. Making this and 
going off the boundary behind it black 
is brought on to a spot whence a good 
rush is obtained on blue for the third 
hoop. 

After making the third he rushes 
blue to the fourth hoop. Playing this 
ball a little to the right blue passes 
through the hoop with sufficient 
strength to reach the boundary near to 
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which red is lying. Hitting red in such 
a manner that he will have a clear 
direction towards the sixth hoop, this 
ball is sent by a stopping split stroke 
to the sixth hoop, black stopping be- 
hind blue. A break is then open to 
black to finish his course, at the conclu- 
sion of which he would leave the blue 
with red close up behind the third 
hoop, so placed that they will be wired 
from yellow, black remaining on the 
boundary about two yards ahead of the 
third hoop. 

Yellow on viewing the situation will 
see a shot at black open to him, but 
may consider a more cautious plan ad- 
visable than running the risk of giving 
the help of his ball to the adversary in 
the event of a miss. This would mean 
a speedy conclusion of the game, the 
opponent being in possession of all the 
balls, with which he could easily work 
round in a four-ball break. Yellow 
may therefore deem it a more advan- 
tageous scheme to retreat into the 
corner behind the first hoop, where he 
will be of as little use as possible to the 
adversary. Black would then have 
nothing but a three-ball break to start 
with, and the end of the game will not 
be so quickly decided as would prob- 
ably have been the case had yellow 
shot and failed to hit. 

With the introduction of either-ball 
croquet, which is the game now uni- 
versally adopted at all tournaments, 
there are many and delightful prob- 
lems. By those who have had any 
experience with this recent develop- 
ment of the game it will doubtless be 
pronounced a distinct improvement 
upon the croquet that was played a 
short time ago when each ball had 
throughout the game to follow in rota- 
tion, and a penalty for playing out of 
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turn or with the wrong ball was en- 
forced. 

A most important point, and one 
which makes a vast difference in the 
game, is the fact that after the 
first round there is never now a 
““dead’”’ ball. Should the player 
forget this, and lay a break by leaving 
what in the usual course of events 
would hitherto have been the ‘‘dead”’ 
ball with his partner and play to his 
partner’s hoop—formerly a very fav- 
ourite leave—the consequence would 
now be disastrous. As it is optional 
at the beginning of a turn for the 
player to choose which ball of his side 
he likes to play, he would naturally 
prefer'to use the one which has been 
left in close proximity to his partner’s 
ball. As all balls are equally ‘‘alive’’ 
the only possible one to leave with the 
partner is the player’s own. Both balls 


of the adversary must be left separated, 
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each from one another and both from 
the player’s own two bails. 

The law with regard to bisque-taking 
differs now from what it was, in that a 
player receiving bisques may, should 
he desire to do so, take more than one 
during the turn. Bisques are of ines- 
timable value to the player who knows 
how to use them, while the beginner 
might be credited with practically 
any number which would prove 
useless for want of knowing how 
best to take advantage of them. In 
a handicap game the player _receiv- 
ing bisques can sometimes make a roll 
up to the balls of the adversary, and 
then, taking a bisque, proceed. When 
deciding with which he will play, he 
must take into consideration the situa- 
tion of these two balls and calculate to 
which of his own the situation will be 
most advantageous for the working out 
of a break. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. 


RACING IN JUNE. 


Resuming our consideration of the 
year’s racing month by month, none is of 
greater interest than June, for it generally 
happens that soon after it begins the 
Derby comes on for decision. I have not 
been at pains to look back and ascertain 
the earliest and latest dates on which the 
great race has fallen, but nearly always 
it is early in June that the racing world, 
reinforced by thousands who only enter it 
for this occasion and perhaps a few 
others, make their way to Epsom. There 
is doubtless some ground for arguing that 
the Leger should be accounted more im- 
portant still. The Doncaster course is 
less tricky—in spite of the fact that 
trouble not seldom occurs at the bend into 
the straight, as it did when Keystone II. 
was prevented trom winning in 1906—the 
increased distance provides a better test 
of a stayer, and a special feature may 
arise in the antagonism of the winners of 
the Derby and the Oaks; for the two are 
not likely to have met on the Surrey 
Downs, though on rare occasions they 
have done so, as when La Fléche ran for 
both the Epsom classics in 1892. 


How Derspy WINNERS STAND. 


If anyone would like to start a contro- 
versy, sure to be joined in eagerly, and 
even perhaps angrily, by racing enthu- 
siasts, it can always be done by endeav- 
ouring to place the dozen best winners of 
the Derby in order of merit. Many 
people entertain very strong views on the 
subject. There might be something like 
agreement about Ormonde, though some 
devotees would probably be impressed by 
the traditions of the race and think it little 
short of sacrilege to put any name be- 
fore that of West Australian, esteemed a 
wonder in his day. The Flying Dutch- 
man and Voltigeur can never be forgot- 
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ten, and as for the world-thrilling match 
that took place between them, if that 
seemed to settle the question we may be 
sure that advocates of the loser would not 
lack excuses for him. There are those 
who rate Galopin, the sire of St. Simon, 
as no whit inferior to his son, who in the 
opinion of many shares with Ormonde 
the reputation of being the best ever 
known. The late John Dawson, who was 
better acquainted with Galopin than any- 
body else could have been, more than once 
told me that he did not know how good 
the horse was; at any rate he was many 
pounds in front of Petrarch, and that colt 
won the Two Thousand and the Leger. 


Since Galopin in 1875 who should come 
after the mighty son of Bend Or? Shall 
we say Isinglass, who only once knew 
defeat, and for that there are the explana- 
tions of his rooted dislike to go in front, 
as he had to do at Manchester, and of 
course that he was giving weight to Rae- 
murn. If Persimmon had been as good in 
his three-year-old days as he was in his 
four he would have to be put very high up. 
I take it he was a much better colt when 
he won the Gold Cup in 1897 than when 
he won the Derby in 1896, or else we 
should have to exalt St. Frusquin, who 
was practically ‘‘the same horse.” In 
case any reader is not familiar with the 
facts bearing on this it may be observed 
that St. Frusquin beat Persimmon for the 


Princess of Wales Stakes at Newmarket, 


and I have always been persuaded that in 
the Derby the Royal colt had an advant- 
age in the fact that the powerful John 
Watts got more out of his mount than the 
7 st. 5 Ib. T. Loates could get out of his 
rival. In John Porter’s autobiography 
he writes of Flying Fox : ‘‘ I have always 
thought he was a good horse; but when 
after all these years one dispassionately 
scrutinises the character of the horses he 
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was Called upon to beat, it may well be he 
was not so wonderful as we were at the 
time inclined to think.” This is not a 
particularly cordial estimate, the more so 
as Porter would naturally be disposed to 
make the best of his old charge. 
Donovan and I suppose Galtee More 
would be well up in our imaginary list. 
Rock Sand found his level when he en- 
countered Sceptre and Ard Patrick, and 
Ladas could make no impression on Ising- 
lass at a time when, as I well remember 
his trainer, James Jewitt, told me, he was 
** short of a gallop,” which accounts for 
the price at which he started. I have 
elsewhere described how Colonel Harry 
McCalmont, his owner, who was accus- 
tomed merely to amuse himself some- 
times by betting unconsidered trifles, for 
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once lost bis temper at what he regarded 
the slight which bookmakers were putt- 
ing on his colt, and striding across the 
course he went down the rails, took the 
price freely, and won a very large sum of 
money. Of recent winners I should be 
inclined to make Gay Crusader prominent, 
but what shall we say the difference was 
between the top flight and the bottom, 
between an Ormonde and a Signorinetta 
-—one may mention her as admittedly 
inferior? 


THE Oaks. 


Regarding the Oaks, I have before now 
quoted the answer Fred Archer made to 
me when I once asked him what he con- 
sidered the best horse he had ever ridden ? 
He paused, and presently replied that he 
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Alan Breck by Sunstar—Joie de Vivre. 
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Crag-an-Eran by Sunstar—Maid of the mist. 


did not think he had ever been on a better 
than Wheel of Fortune. She won the 
Oaks of 1879 and I think it was during 
the next year that he said this, before the 
days of St. Simon, a two-year-old in 1883. 
Ormonde came two years later. Good 
Oaks winners include notably Pretty 
Polly, Sceptre and La Fléche, of compara- 
tively recent years, and from what I 
happen to know of Busybody I should by 
no means be inclined to leave her out. 
About Geheimniss I should hesitate. She 
won the Oaks readily enough, started 
favourite for the Leger and did not win it; 
after the hesitation I should be unable to 
put her quite among the leaders, even 
when at ber best. 


THE Epsom PROGRAMME. 


In those five furlong sprints down the 
hill at Epsom we sce horses going faster 
than horses ever go or ever have gone 
elsewhere, and incidentally the abject non- 


sense of talking about the plodders of a 
former generation galloping a mile a 
minute is made unmistakably _ plain. 
Down this Epsom hill two horses have 
covered five furlongs in a fraction over 
55 seconds, at least four others in a frac- 
tion over 56 seconds. The best time for 
a mile is 1 minute 33'/, seconds, and 
everything goes to prove that distances 
are achieved in much less time than 
horses use to take. Otherwise these 
scurries at Epsom are of no great moment 
especially seeing how much depends upon 
the draw for places and on the luck of the 
start; but the most important two-year- 
old race of the season so far is the Wood- 
cote Stakes, and this partly because it is 
the first race for horses of that age to be 
run over six furlongs. Among those who 
have won the Woodcote are some of the 
most famous animals in the Calendar, 
Lord Clifden, Fille de l’Air, Achievement 
—the brother, -nd at least the equal, of 
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Lord Lyon, a winner of what is called the 
Triple Crown,—Cremorne, Surefoot, La- 
das, Chelandry, Sceptre, Rock Sand, 
Cicero, White Eagle, Shogun,—who it is 
protested ought to have won the Derby,— 
The Tetrarch, and last year the much 
discussed Humorist. 

A race which has caught on surprisingly 
is the Coronation Cup, dating from 1902. 
Thought in many respects similar in con- 
ditions to the Epsom Cup and the Epsom 
Grand Prize, which the Coronation Cup 
superseded, those stakes never attained 
the popularity which the Coronation Cup 
enjoys. The winners include Zinfandel, 
Pretty Polly, who won it twice, as did The 
White Knight, Dean Swift, who had 
such an extraordinary liking for the 
course, or at any rate for a mile and a 
quarter of it, in this Cup lasted the addi- 
tional quarter of a mile. Sir Martin, 


Lemberg, Stedfast, Prince Palatine, He 
and Manilardo make up a list with which 
very few races can compare. 


Tue Ascot Cup. 


Even if it were not for Epsom, June 
would be a great month for racing because 
in the middle of it there comes the Ascot 
Meeting, ‘‘Royal Ascot” as it is called, a 
title justified from more than one point of 
view. Royalty has always honoured it, 
and it may be said that the sport is royally 
sustained at a level beyond that reached 
anywhere eise. Selling Plates are un- 
known, only five of the twenty-eight races 
are handicaps, and of these the mile Hunt 
‘Cup, the two mile Ascot Stakes, and the 
six furlong Wokingham are among the 
principal events of that description con- 
tested throughout the season. From the 
opening race, the Trial Stakes, we feel 
that we are in an atmosphere of class— 
that race last year was won by Comrade 
who a fortnight later carried off the 
Grand Prix. It is hard to find the name 
of a single great horse that does not occur 
in some list of Ascot winners, many of 
them in the Gold Cup, for which perhaps 
a description is needed. It is agreed that 
there are five classic races, those confined 
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to three-year-olds, and ‘‘classic winner”’ 
is a title which confers enormous pres- 
tige ; but what should be said of the Gold 
Cup, in which classic winners often oppose 
each other, though it happens somewhat 
strangely that comparatively few Derby 
winners have been victorious. 

Of late years they have seldom run. 
None has taken this Cup since Persim- 
mon did so in 1897. Isinglass had pre- 
ceded him in 1894. Prior to that there 
is St. Gatien, the dead-heater, half a 
Derby-winner in 1883, with none between 
him and Doncaster in 1875. Further back 
still we come to Cremorne, 1873, and 
about this period they did better, for there 
were Blue Gown, 1868, Gladiateur, 1866, 
Thormanby, 1861, and West Australian, 
1854. But there are winners of other 
classics, and notable events whose names 
surrounded by  glamour— Fisherman 
(twice), Asteroid, Buckstone, Scottish 
Chief, Ely, called ‘‘ The Beautiful,” Lec- 
turer, Brigantine, winner of the Oaks, 
Isonomy, one of the most famous of sires 
(twice), Robert the Devil, winner of the 
Leger, La Fléche, winner of Oaks and 
Leger, Cyllene, doubtless the best of his 
year but not entered for the classics, Zin- 
fandel, The White Knight (twice), Wil- 
lonyx, who gained distinction by his 
record Cesarewitch, carrying the unprece- 
dented burden of 9 st. 5 lb. over that 
severe two miles and a quarter, Prince 
Palatine, another winner of the Leger 
(twice); and if the substitute New- 
market Cup run during the War be 
allowed to count, Gay Crusader may be 
added. That fields should be small is 
inevitable. With rare exceptions owners 
perceive that unless their horses stand out 
they can have no possible chance, though 
the well nigh incredible does sometimes 
happen, as in the cases of Throwaway and 
Bomba. 

The New Stakes, dating from 1843, 
used to be the chief two-vear-old prize at 
Ascot. In 1890 the programme was 
strengthened by the addition of the Coven- 
try Stakes, one of the comparatively few 
two-year-old races in which there were no 
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penalties or allowances, named in compli- 
ment, it may be added, to Lord Coventry, 
a Master of the Buckhounds—an office 
now extinct The Windsor Castle Stakes 
only ranked a little way behind these, and 
has brought out horses of note. For the 
first time at the coming celebration, on 


Leighton by Ray Herode—Queen of the Earth. 


Tuesday, the 14th, the opening day, we 
are to have a new race confined to two- 
year-old fillies, called the Queen Mary 
Stakes. The conditions are 10 sov. each 
--it is to be observed that the old phrase- 
ology ‘‘ sov.” for is still retained— 
with a 1000 sov. added. This replaces 
the Coventry, and it obtained no fewer 
than 172 entries, a striking proof that, the 
introduction is popular. 

It used to be and still is the custom of 
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certain owners to bring out their promis- 
ing two-year-olds in the New Stakes, and 
in the majority of cases the promise was 
proved to be well founded. Alan Breck 
made his first appearance in the race last 
year, as did Let Fly in 1914, Hapsburg in 
1913, Craganour in 1912, Seaforth in 
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1910, Lemberg in 1909, and his elder half- 
brother Bayardo the previous season. 
The Kingsclere stable was accustomed to 
observe this tradition. It did so with 
Flying Fox and Friar’s Balsam. Very 
few New Stakes winners have failed to 
make names for themselves afterwards. 
There are admirers of Alan Breck at New- 
market who believe that he will reverse 
the running with those who finished be- 
fore him in the Two Thousand Guineas 
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the impression being based on the circum- 
stance that there was then so much room 
for improvement in him. Writing so long 
before the event as I am obliged to do I 
cannot venture to offer opinions about 
forthcoming races, but Alan Breck cer- 
tainly was very backward at Newmarket, 
and seems quite likely to run into the first 
three at Epsom, though it is extraor- 
dinary to observe how nearly every year 
some rank outsider gets a place in the 
Derby, some animal who starts at odds 
of between a 100 to 3 and 100 to I. 
The Coventry has ranked with the New. 
It has been run twenty-seven times and 
confirmed the merit of Ladas, Persimmon, 
Desmond—though inconsistent he was a 
very good horse when in the vein—Rock 
Sand, St. Amant, Cicero, Louviers, Sho- 
gun and The Tetrarch amongst others of 
less note. No one can have suspected 
when Sarchedon took the Coventry in 
1919 that within a comparatively few 
months he would be running in hurdle 
races and invariably being beaten in 
them! Milesius, last year’s winner, is one 


whose capacity it is impossible to gauge. 
Presumably he might be able to show 
himself a good colt if his intractable dis- 
position allowed. 

‘The three-year-old races at Ascot— 
there is an important one on each of the 
four days—usually bring out small fields 


of good colts and fillies. Sometimes the 
Derby winner has gone on and shown that 
the severe course of the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes, with the additional furlong and a 
penalty to carry, is not beyond his powers. 
This was the case with Donovan, Galtee 
More, Jeddah and Ard Patrick. Bayardo, 
one of the best horses in racing history, 
started his triumphant three-year-old 
career in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, 
after his somewhat surprising defeats in 
the Two Thousand and the Derby. The 
Ascot Derby, which comes on Wednes- 
day and is run over the distance of the 
Derby proper, may sometimes afford pos- 
sible consolation for a failure at Epsom. 
Last year Orpheus was made favourite, 
and seemed to deserve his place, but the 
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race went to Caligula, very unexpectedly, 
he being one of the unpriced outsiders, 
and assuredly nobody could have 
suspected that the winner of the Leger 
had been revealed. Besides the St. 
James’s Palace Stakes on Thursday, the 
third afternoon, a race for three-year-old 
fillies, the Coronation Stakes, is provided, 
both these being valuable prizes, even for 
an Ascot card. Cinna’s victory in the 
Coronation Stakes last year yielded 
£2,826, Allenby’s in the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes £/2,346. The Jersey Three- 
Year-Old Stakes, over the Hunt Cup 
course, on Friday, a new addition to the 
programme, is a minor affair, though it 
was worth £820 in 1920; but with the 
exception of the High Weight Handicap 
this new race is the poorest of the day, 
which furnishes an idea of what Ascot 
prizes are. 

The card is admirably arranged to suit 
good horses of all kinds, though the 
appearance of these programmes has 
been somewhat altered of late by the aban- 
donment of the Biennials and Triennials 
which used to figure in them. Similar 
races nowadays have new names. There 
are plenty of contests over what is called 
‘* a distance of ground.” On the first day 
the Gold Vase, the Ascot Stakes and the 
Churchill Four-Year-Old Stakes, all over 
two miles. On the second day there are 
two races over a mile and a half, on the 
third day the Gold Cup, supremest of 
tests, two miles and a _ half, the 
traditional ‘‘ cup course,’?’ and = on 
the Friday the Alexandra Plate, 2 
miles 6 furlongs 85 yards, together 
with the High Weight Stakes and 
the Hardwicke Stakes, a mile and a half. 
Few cards lack provision for sprinters, 
and here we find the Fern Hill Stakes for 
two-year-olds and three-year-olds, 5 fur- 
longs, the All Aged Stakes, 6 furlongs, 
and the King’s Stand Plate, also for all 
ages, 5 furlongs. Seven races are run on 
courses of a mile, nominally, for some are 
over the Hunt Cup course, a little more 
than 50 yards short of the actual distance. 

To place the Handicaps of the year in 
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order of importance would be an impos- 
sible task, though it might be agreed that 
the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire were 
the chief. The Hunt Cup, the City and 
Suburban, the Jubilee, and because so 
much time is devoted to consideration of 
it before it takes place, the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, probably come next in public 
opinion. The Hunt Cup, like the New 
Stakes, dates from 1843, and of late years 
has fully held its own, the last two 
winners, Square Measure and Irish Eleg- 
ance, being horses who if they do not 
make their mark at the stud wiil at any 
rate be afforded good opportunities of 
doing so. A race which has shown some 
slight symptoms of falling off is the Alex- 
andra Plate, the longest run anywhere, 
though it exceeds the Goodwood Cup by 
very little. Haki, St. Eloi, Fiz Yama, 
Rivoli and Jackdaw are names which do 
not compare very favourably with some 
found earlier in the table of winners, Fille 
de l’Air, Lecturer, Rosicrucian, Cre- 
morne, Doncaster, Verneuil, Thurio, 
Robert the Devil, Corrie Roy, St. 
Gatien, Ravensbury, William the Third, 


Zinfandel, Hammerkop and Torpoint, the 
last named pair having both won twice. 
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OTHER MEETINGS. 

Racing in June frequently includes at 
any rate a portion and sometimes the 
whole of the Newmarket First July, but 
consideration of that may be postponed. 
After Epsom comes on the Saturday a 
good day’s sport at Kempton, with the 
Redfern Two-Year-Old Plate, named 
after a prominent owner of a former day, 
and the valuable Queen’s Handicap, a 
two mile race. Birmingham and Lewes 
are apt to clash, which, however, does. 
not greatly affect either. There is a 
special charm about the Sussex Meeting 
on the top of the picturesque South 
Downs, and though the stakes are modest 
in amount, Lewes is a fixture which many 
racegoers would on no account miss. 
Two days at Newbury follow, clashing. 
again with Beverley in Yorkshire. At 
Newbury we have the Kennet Two-Year- 
Old Stakes, the Royal Stakes of £1,50a 
for three-year-olds, and the £1,000 Berk- 
shire Foal Stakes, together with the 
Newbury Cup, the richest prize of the 
meeting. Last year Tangiers won it 
from Grandcourt prior to winning the 
Gold Cup not many days afterwards. 
Windsor fits in on the Saturday after 
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Ascot and invariably draws a_ huge 
throng, after which Newcastle in the 
North and Brighton in the South precede 
Folkestone and a Saturday at Sandown, 
with always an excellent programme. 
The British Dominions Two-Year-Old 
Plate is memorable for the first appear- 
ance of Pretty Polly, who won by so many 
lengths that photographs of the finish did 
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not show any second horse. Last year 
this was won by Leighton, who at the 
time of writing is deemed to have an ex- 
cellent chance for the Derby. On the 
same afternoon there is the Sandringham 
Three-Year-Old Stakes, a race which last 
year was carried off by Silvern. Race- 
goers are indeed admirably provided with 
sport in June! 
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On a Northumbrian Moor 


BY 


SIR GEORGE NOBLE. 


READ some time ago in a 

magazine a delightful short story 
of an inventor who discovered a drug 
which on being taken sent the patient 
peacefully to sleep, and while under 
its influence he actually lived again 
the happiest hours of his _ life. 
Memory is, I fear, the only substitute 
for this fascinating medicine, and 
especially when old age is creeping 
on it is a real delight to recall the 
joyous days one has lived. 

I know one of my happiest recollec- 
tions is a certain glorious morning in 
May some forty years ago, when 
having just left school, I stood at the 
door of our country house setting out 
for a day’s birds-nesting over a 
Northumbrian moor. 


The old grey house looked almost 
due south across a level field, studded 
with trees and somewhat ambitiously 


called the Park. The ground 
swept rapidly upwards till the grass 
and bracken gave way to heather and 
ling. The top of the hill was covered 
with woods of dark fir trees, through 
which ran a beautiful range of rocks 
making a fine and rugged sky line. 
When I reached these rocks my first 
visit was to the nesting-place of a 
wood-owl containing one young one. | 
generally paid a visit to it whenever I 
passed near, as it was always interest- 
ing to see what food was in the “* lar- 
der.’’ Birds of prey generally keep a 
goodly stock in hand, I suppose to 
avoid short rations when they have 
bad luck in their hunting. The old 
bird had got quite friendly with me, 
merely flapped off to a neighbouring 


fir and watched me while I peered 
through the heather into the nest where 
the young bird blinked sleepily at me. 
On this occasion there were six long- 
tailed field mice and two rats in the 
nest. I may mention that though I 
went very often to inspect it I never 
saw any game in it except a young 
rabbit or two—of which, by the way, 
we had more than enough—and more- 
over rabbits are not ‘‘ game.’’ 1 
found occasionally sparrows, finches 
and thrushes, showing that the old 
birds frequently hunt before night-fall. 

My objective on this morning was 
the far end of the moor, some six or 
seven miles away, and I intended to 
call at the keeper’s cottage on that beat 
and take him along with me. It 
always gives me a thrill of pleasure to 
come on toa moor in the early summer. 
Apart from the wild beauty of the 
scene, the amount of busy life is quite 
astonishing. One takes note of an 
cock grouse, crowing his peremptory 
‘“ Go back! Go back !”’ and strutting 
out on to some hillock, his red combs 
flashing splendidly in the sun. There 
he stands keeping watch and ward till 
you pass away from the neighbour- 
hood where the patient hen is brooding 
over her eggs. The titlarks here and 
there are fluttering off their beautiful 
brown eggs, the peewits doing their 
“stunts” in the air and screaming 
loudly at the intruder. The plaintive 
pipe of the golden plover as he skims 
over the ground with trembling wings 
is heard, and, perhaps most beautiful 
of all, the wild liquid note of the cur- 
lew. These make up a scene which 
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must delight both the eye and ear of 
any lover of Nature. 


After walking for some half bour or 
so I noticed a pair of wheatears in a 
great state of excitement and evidently 
resenting my near approach to a pile 
of stones, the remains of some old 
sheep pen or sheiling. So demonstra- 
tive were they that I felt sure their 
nest must be there or thereabouts, and 
here began my good luck of the day, 
for after looking at the place for a bit 
I selected a spot which I thought any 
well-brought-up wheatear would choose 
for a nesting-place, and on gently 
raising the stone, there was the nest 
neatly lined with bent and just ready 
for eggs. 


It is hard to convey to a reader in 
cold print the delight of a tramp over 
a moor, when each step shows some 
new beauty or fresh interest. Some- 
times it behoves one to go cautiously 
when the more than usually violent 
cries and stoops of a peewit tell you 
that you are near her young ones and 
that a careless footstep might result in 
a fatal disaster ; but so beautiful are the 
young birds that it is well worth while 
stopping to look for the tiny mites 
crouching motionless with their heads 
close to the ground. 


Sometimes a hen grouse crosses 
one’s path closely followed by her 
brood of tottering little balls of fluff, 
and one stands reverently stil! (pos- 
sibly thinking of the 12th’ till they all 
get into a place of safety. On rarer 
occasions one finds the beautiful nest 
and eggs of the golden plover, a diffi- 
cult nest to see, as it is generally in 
heather or grass, and not like that of 
the peewit in the open. Another half- 
hour or so brought me to the keeper’s 
cottage, and I soon saw him coming to 
meet me, a fine, genial, broad- 
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shouldered giant of a Northumbrian. 

I was most anxious to get a 
clutch of kestrels’ and sparrow-hawks’ 
eggs of my own taking for my 
collection, and I asked him if he 
thought there was a chance of finding 
them? He said he thought we should 
be sure to find the former, as he didn’t 
destroy them, but he had ‘‘got”’ all the 
latter on his beat, though he had seen 
one in some denes to the north of us. 

So off we started in that direction, 
passing over some ‘‘ white ground,”’ 
as they call it in Northumberland, in 
other words rough benty grass, and in 
so doing we put a curlew off her eggs, 
the bird rising within a few yards of 
us. The great green eggs were very 
much incubated, in fact were almost 
chipping, so we moved on and saw the 
bird come back to the nest as soon as 
we were some fifty yards off. 1 also 
found a snipe’s nest, evidently de- 
serted, with four finely marked eggs. 

We tried the denes for some time 
but saw nothing of a sparrow hawk’s 
nest except the remains of an old one 
from which the keeper had killed the 
parent birds last year. When we 
were half way down the further dene 
we struck at right angles up the face of 
a hill towards some very ‘“‘ kestrily ”’ 
looking rocks—it’s not my fault if the 
word isn’t in the dictionary. When 
we got near to the first range a pigeon 
flew out with a loud clatter of wings 
and a male kestrel ‘‘threw up’’ into the 
wind, followed almost immediately by 
the hen bird. 

St. John in his delightful ‘‘ Wild 
Sports of the Highlands’”’ suggests that 
possibly hawk and the pigeon enter 
into a sort of compact during the breed- 
ing season, the one to give warning 
and the other to drive away any in- 
truder, such as a thieving jackdaw. If 
there is any truth in his theory this 
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would appear to be a case in point. 
We were looking at the male bird when 
the hen flew off, thus we did not see the 
‘exact spot from which she rose, so it 
took us some little time before we 
found the eggs. There they Jay on the 
bare ground in a cranny, four richly 
marked eggs, one being particularly 
handsome, a cream coloured ground 
with dark reddish brown blotches. 
After taking these we had a light 
lunch and returned to the denes again, 
and to our hunt for the sparrow hawk. 
At the foot of the last dene we crossed 
a bit of open ground towards a likely- 
looking bit of wood which appeared to 
be about our last chance. It was pretty 
late in the day and the sun was hot, so 
when we reached the wood, which was 
little more than a strip of alder and 
birch by the side of a small stream, we 
both knelt down to get a drink. After 
a long cooling draught I looked up 
and could hardly believe my eyes. 
There within a few yards of me was 
a sparrow hawk calmly sitting on her 
nest, her head was hidden by a branch, 
but there was no mistaking the species. 
I touched my companion on the arm, 
pointed to the nest, and as we rose the 
bird got off, only to fall a victim to the 
keeper’s unerring gun. The nest, a 
mere platform of sticks, was barely six 
feet from the ground, unusually low for 
a sparrow hawk, and contained five 
eggs, four of them richly marked and 
the fifth with hardly any markings at 
all. I have often noticed in hawk’s 
eggs that one egg is quite unlike the 
rest of the clutch. After carefully pack- 
ing these in my creel we made again 
for the hill side to see if we could find 
another kestrels’ nest, but we saw 
nothing of interest except a huge adder 
sunning itself on a patch of dead brac- 
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ken, the markings on his back har- 
monising so well with the dead fronds 


‘of bracken that he was almost invisible. 


After a long but fruitless search for 
the kestrels’ nest we turned our steps 
homeward toward the sinking sun, and 
on descending again into the valley we 
saw the male sparrow hawk—poor 
widower !—skimming low over the 
tops of the trees towards the now 
tenantless nest, with a small bird in 
his claws. I confess I felt a pang of 
pity for him, but I fear no such emo- 
tion affected my companion, who 
merely expressed his satisfaction that 
another of his enemies was dead. I 
left the keeper at his house and started 
across the moor towards home. An- 
other wonderful walk, with the bird 
life perhaps more subdued than in the 
morning, with however the addition of 
the snipe ‘‘drumming ”’ overhead. 

Half-way across the moor I saw 
something moving towards me which 
I soon made out to be a fox, doubtless 
starting out on his nightly foraging 
expedition. I dropped quietly into the 
heather and watched his graceful un- 
dulating movements as he trotted over 
the inequalities of the ground. He ap- 
peared to be an old dog, “‘long, limber 
and grey ’’ as Whyte Melville sang. 
He came very close to me till he got my 
wind, when he broke into a gallop and 
soon disappeared in a fold of the 
ground. At last I reached the crest of 
the hill and looked over the beautiful 
valley of the Aln. The sky in the 
west was still a bright orange fading 
away to the east into a beautiful purple 
haze; before me the house nestled 
among its surrounding trees, and the 
rolling range of the Cheviots in the far 
distance made a beautiful background 
—a perfect scene to end a perfect day. 


The Horse Show Season 


RALLYWOOD.” 


N view of the fact that the horse has 
cen ousted by the motor-car in so 
many spheres of usefulness, it is re- 
remarkable that horse shows were 
never more popular in this country. 
Since the war the International Show 
at Olympia has resumed its important 
place in the London season with com- 
plete success. The Richmond Show 
goes from strength to strength, and 
now takes up three days instead of two 
as formerly. The Aldershot Com- 
mand Horse Show, only in its fourth 
year, proved extraordinarily 
popular, and, like Richmond, has an 
ambitious programme this year ex- 


tending over three days. 


All this goes clearly to show that 
the national affection for the horse is 
as strong as ever it was. He may not 
be able to compete in many ways with 


the internal-combustion engine, but 
nothing can take his place as a means 
to sport and pleasure. It seems to me 
that the Row is scarcely less patron- 
ised in the mornings than it was in the 
old days, and though we have missed 
the old meets of the Four-in-Hand 
and Coaching Clubs, there are still 
plenty of sportsmen who can find 
delight in handling a_ well-matched 
team. That, at least, was  con- 
clusively shown by the good turn-out 
of coaches at the shows last summer, 
and I hope to see many of the old 
faces on the box again this month. It 
has also been demonstrated that there 
is still plenty of support for the other 
driving classes at the shows, while the 


hunter sections were never better. In 
fact, all things indicate that the horse 
is by no means dead yet. 


At the moment of writing entries 
are closing for Olympia and Rich- 
mond, and there is every prospect that 
every department of those great shows 
will be splendidly represented. The In- 
ternational Show, which has signally 
succeeded in living up to its ambitious 
title, will be run on much the same 
lines as last year. It is intended, how- 
ever, to compress it into smaller com- 
pass, seven days instead of ten having 
been set apart for it. Thus the show 
will open on June 18, the date of the 
first of the International polo matches 
at Hurlingham, and will close a week 
later. We have delightful recollec- 
tions of last year’s exhibition, particu- 
larly of that happily-conceived parade 
of carriages which gave us a veritable 
pageant of the history of the road for 
more than a century. There may be 
no pageant to compare with that 
parade this time, but we can depend 
upon another extremely interesting 
display all round. 

The jumping has always been a 
great and popular feature of these 
shows, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the international element will be 
as prominent as ever this month. Is. 
it too much to hope that the British 
representatives will succeed in going 
one better than last year in the chief 
jumping competitions? We _ were 
then the runners-up both for the King 
George Gold Cup and the Prince of 
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Wales’ Cup. Justa little bit of luck 
would have turned the scale in our 
favour in both events. 

This question of luck must neces- 
sarily enter strongly into the jumping 
competitions. It does not follow that 
the horse and rider who triumph at 
Olympia would repeat that success 
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Superb horsemen have come from 
the continent to compete in these 
jumping contests, but there has never 
been one who could concede a single 
point to Lt.-Col. Geoffrey Brooke, 
16th Laneers. Where, too, would 


vou find a better all-round horseman 
than Major C. T. Walwvn, R.H.A.? 


Photo: Rouch. 


. W. A. Barron’s Champion Team at Olympia. 


against the same rivals over the 
natural conditions of a _ hunting 
country. It is doubtful whether 
British competitors have ever concen- 
trated sufficiently upon the training 
of their jumpers for the unavoidably 
artificial conditions of an indoor show. 
To suppose that we cannot produce as 
brilliant jumpers as other nations is 
absurd, but apparently we have still 
much to learn in the art of preparing 
them for the peculiarly trying tests to 
which they are subjected at Olympia. 


Yet these men and others who are 
great performers with hounds have 
had to knuckle under at Olympia to 
the foreign competitors, though some- 
times the margins against them have 
only been trivial. 

Let us see how the coveted trophies 
have gone in past years. The Gold 
Challenge Cup presented by King 
George was first competed for in 1g1t. 
It is open to a military officer of any 
nationality in uniform. Capt. Dimitri 
d’Exe won it for Russia on Piccollo 
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in its first year. Then came Bel- 
gium’s turn, Lieut. Delvoie being the 
winner, but at the last three shows 
France has carried off the trophy, the 
Baron de Meslon’ winning on 
Amazone in 1913 and 1914,-and Capt. 
Laissardiere was successful last year 
with Dignité. 

It was an exceedingly near thing, 
for it was merely by half a point that 
the French horse defeated Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Gibbon’s Sirdar, whose owner- 
rider had the double distinction last 
spring of riding a winner at Sandown 
Park and later in the day seeing the 
Cambridge eight which he had 
coached win a magnificent struggle 
against the Dark Blues. Capt. T. L. 
Horne’s Rozzer was third for the 
King George Cup last year, and 
Major Walwyn on Rifle Grenade and 
Col. Brooke on Combined Training 
also did well. Thus the old country 
was by no means discredited in this 
exciting competition, and it is hoped 
that before long His Majesty will have 
the satisfaction of handing over the 
trophy to the keeping of one of his 
own officers. 


The Prince of Wales’ Cup is given 


for ‘‘ jumping twice round the course 
by teams of three officers of the same 
nationality in uniform.’’ Only one 
team from each country can compete, 
and officers’ and Government horses 
must be ridden. The trophy takes the 
place of that formerly presented by 
King Edward, which after being held 
twice by France and once by Belgium, 
was captured outright by Russia by 
virtue of three successive victories. 
This brings vividly to mind the world 
drama which has been enacted since 
we cheered the Russians for their 
triumph at Olympia in 1914. What 
has become of those gallant officers ? 
And has the cup gone into the melt- 
ing-pot of the Soviet Government? I 
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Photo: Rouch. 
Mr. W. S. Miller’s Knight Commander. 


fear it will be long before we shall see 
Russian representatives again at the 
International Show. 

France is determined to retain pos- 
session of His Majesty’s Cup, and 
with that object in view is sending 
over a_ strong contingent from 
Saumur and other riding schools. 
Encouraged by her overwhelming 
success over her neighbours in the 
Grand Allies Steeplechase at San- 
down Park, Belgium will also be for- 
midable competitors at Olympia. 
Sweden, whose officers are the holders 
of the Prince of Wales’s Cup, have 
arranged to defend tieir well-earned 
honours. Italy has entered eight 
horses, with an equal number of 
riders, and it is interesting to know 
that Spain has made fifteen entries. 
It is expected that King Alfonso will 
visit the show to see how his team of 
riders shape over the course. Entries 
have also been received from Hol- 
land, which makes at least seven 
nations represented in the jumping, 
so the rivalry will be international in 
the truest sense. 
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Owing to transport difficulties we are 
not likely to see many American 
harness horses at the Show. Those 
days when Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt and 
Judge Moore were keen rivals in the 
ring and on the road seem far away 
now. We shall miss, too, those 
brilliant pace-and-action performers 
which the late Mr. Walter Winans 
drove with such enthusiasm. Another 
of last year’s supporters of the harness 
classes will be sorely missed in Mr. 
W.W. Bourne. Major H. F. Faudel 
Phillips, who met with overwhelming 
success in the hack classes at Olympia 
and Richmond, apparently does not 
intend to exhibit this summer, at all 
events, not on his usual big scale. 
One is glad to know, however, that 
new blood is not lacking, and there 1s 
no fear for the success of the harness 
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and hack sections. The various 
coaching classes, too, are assured of 
adequate support. 

Richmond is looking forward to a 
great show on June g, 10, and 12. 
There is an incalculable advantage in 
having such a superb arena as the Old 
Deer Park for this popular display. 
The hunters and hacks here enjoy a 
much better opportunity for ‘‘ open- 
ing out’’ than Olympia and _ the 
Royal Agricultural Hall can furnish, 
while the harness horses can show off 
their pace and action to perfection. 
The jumping, too, is less of a trick 
performance than it becomes at an 
indoor show. But of course there is. 
always one danger to be reckoned 
with—rain. Many of my readers will 
recall with a shudder the villainous 
conditions which marked the close of 
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Judging Marathon Coaches at Richmond. 
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the Richmond people last year. I 
fear this Show has had more than its 
fair share of unkind weather in recent 
years, but the ill-luck has never inter- 
fered with its progressive character, 
and | have watched it grew from very 
small beginnings to its present im- 
portant dimensions. 

There will be no fewer than forty- 
one classes at Richmond this month. 
In addition to the solid attractions of 
harness horses, hacks and hunters 
there are two classes for mounted 
police, in connection with which the 
King presents a challenge cup. Last 
year these classes were an immense 
success, the judging being followed 
with the closest interest by His 
Majesty, who in spite of the bad 
weather went into the ring in order to 
look over the splendid lot of horses 
which the constabulary exhibited. 

Many of those horses were the pick 
of the remount depéts, and Lord 
Lonsdale, who rode a number of them 
at Richmond, will testify to their ex~ 
ceptionally high quality. The Driv- 
ing Marathon is again a feature of the 
well-packed Richmond programme. 
The costers have not been forgotten, 
the usual barrow drive ’’ having 
been arranged with an _ acceptable 
prize in the shape of a new coster’s 
barrow, laden with ripe bananas. 

It is hoped to send Lord Haig a 
fat cheque as the result of an effort 
which is being made to benefit ‘he 
funds of the Officers’ Association at 
the Royal Show at Richmond. All 
the entry fees in the officers’ jumping 
class will be given to the fund, which 
will be further augmented by a big 
auction sale organised by Mr. Claud 
F. Goddard. Gifts of all kinds have 
been made to swell the sale catalogue, 
and a number of good horses will be 
offered. 


MAGAZINE 


Lord Cavan—whom we are proud 
to be able to speak of as having 
contributed to this Magazine—has 
succeeded Lord Rawlinson as Presi- 
dent of the Aldershot Command 
Horse Show, and with so keen a 
sportsman at the back of things 
this display should be better than 
ever. The home of the Show is 
the Stanhope Lines Recreation 
Ground, which rivals the Old Deer 
Park in its suitability for exhibitors 
and visitors alike. An earlier date 
than last year has been selected, 
nameély, July 5, 6, and 7, which 
brings the Show closely into touch: 
with the London season. 

Although it is sought to preserve 
the balance between the military and 
civilian elements, it is obvious that at 
Aldershot the Service must have pre- 
dominating influence. A big military 
display, similar to that performed last 
vear, will be included, as well as 
another unique event, the Infantry 
transport class. Here the visitor has 
the opportunity of seeing many types 
of British Army horses under con- 
ditions as nearly approaching active 
service as it is possible to make them. 
You are shown the officer’s charger, 
the gun horse, the light and heavy 
transport horse and mule, the trooper, 
single and pair horse teams of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force In- 
stitutes, and six-horses and other gun 
teams of the Horse and Field Artil- 
lery. In short, you see the best horses 
that the British Army can produce. 

An interesting new feature is to be 
the Coaching Marathon confined to 
Army officers. The teams will as- 
semble on the show ground and then 
proceed on a special cross-country 
journey, returning to be judged after 
completing the course. Another in- 
novation is the establishment of sale 
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classes at Aldershot, which, it is ex- 
pected, will develop into a big thing. 
The National Light Horse Breeding 
Society is helping the project by 
offering in connection with these 
classes two good medals for young 
horses suitable for military purposes. 
The idea at the bottom of the sale 
classes is ambitious. It is hoped that 
they will develop into the establish- 
ment of a great centre at the Alder- 
shot Show each year for the purchase 
of horses: for the British Army. 
Obviously it will be of advantage to 
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the Remount authorities to find suit- 
able horses here, instead of having to 
scour all parts of the country for 
them. 

That the fate of the coming horse 
shows depends largely upon a settle- 
ment of national strike troubles will 
be manifest to all. Apart from this 
uncertainty the prospects of the season 
are excellent. With Olympia and 
Richmond, and Epsom and Ascot, as 
well as the big polo matches at Hurl- 
ingham, the horse bids fair to be very 
much to the forefront this month. 


Major H. Faudell Phillips’ three 
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winning hacks at Richmond. 
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The Public School Sports 


A New Arrangement Required 


BY 


AN OLD BOY. 


HE Annual Public School 
Athletic Sports were held as usual 
at Stamford Bridge in the middle of 
the Easter holidays. In my opinion 
each of these things was wrong. 
Stamford Bridge is an enormous 
place which appears empty unless it 
is holding a crowd of forty thousand 
people. The result was that although 
there was a very large attendance— 
the Prince of Wales was present—it 
looked as if there was nobody at all 
there. Now whatever critics may say, 
even the most amateur among us does, 
at the bottom of his heart, like a 
crowd. We do much better when 
running or acting before appreciative 
spectators. The spectators at Stam- 
ford Bridge would have been apprecia- 
tive if they had not been lost. There 
is only one place at which to hold this 
meeting, and that is at Queen’s Club 
in West Kensington, where the Uni- 
versity Sports are held, and there is 
only one body to hold the sports, and 
that is the Achilles Club of which I 
am not now nor shall at any time be a 
member. But if the Achilles Club 
take over this fixture they must at 
once dismiss from their minds any 
idea of instituting a series of relay 
races. They must leave the individual 
championship alone, taking out such 
useless affairs as the walks and 
steeplechase. They could reasonably 
use their beloved relay races for some 
kind of championship. 
But I am perhaps putting the cart 
in front of the horse—an exceedingly 
fashionable thing to do in these days. 


It must first of all be decided whether 
these sports fulfil in any way a 
definite want. If they do not do so 
or if they cannot create the want and 
then fill it, they are not worth hold- 
ing. Personally as they are held now 
I regard them as quite useless. They 
were not held this year until April 21, 
by which time those boys who had 
done well in their school sports had 
been out of training for more than a 
fortnight, and probably living in a 
place where they could not get any 
convenient opportunities for practice. 
Under those conditions they either 
could not compete at all, or if they did 
compete, they could not do them- 
selves justice. If these sports are to 
continue they must be held at the very 
beginning of the holidays and, as I 
have pointed out, they must be held 
on some smaller and more compact 
enclosure. 

But are they wanted at all? I shall 
be told that the answer is to be found 
in the number of entries which were 
received to this year’s meeting. When 
it is remembered that this meeting is 
open to any boy from any school who 
wishes to run and that there are thou- 
sands of schools in this country, the 
entry was quite a small one. This 
meeting is called ‘‘ The Public 
Schools ’’ meeting, but it is nothing 
of the sort. A County school or a 
small grammar school is no more a 
public school than a music-hall is 
the home of grand opera. This. 
meeting is one at which any boy can 
compete. The entry this year was 
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certainly a much more representative 
one than usual, but that is no proof 
at all that it is wanted. If it was not 
held it would not be missed in any 
way by any school which counts. 

We do not hold Public Schools 
Rugby or Association or cricket 
championship meetings. It is true 
that we do have a so-called Boxing 
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is an obvious lie? The very first heat 
in the Hundred Yards was won by an 
excellent runner from a _ county 
school! Call this meeting the School 
Boys’ Championship Meeting if you 
like, but it is not in any way a 
*“ Public Schools ’’ meeting except in 
so far as the whole must contain the 
part. 
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Hurdling styles at the Public School Sports. 


Championship Meeting from which 
almost all of the real public schools 


carefully absent themselves. The 
public schools rackets championship 
is a real Public Schools affair, but 
there are many schoolmasters who 
are against even that. 

One of the answers to this conten- 
tion of mine will be that I am a 
public school ‘‘ snob’’ writing to 
other public school ‘‘ snobs.’’ Prob- 
ably I am all of that and a little more, 
but why call a thing by a name which 


Further than this, I am certain that 
the schools themselves do not want 
this meeting. In any case they do 
not take any corporate interest in it. 
They do not train a team to take part 
in it nor do they pay in any way the 
expenses of their competitors. The 
truth is that the big schools them- 
selves do not take any interest in this 
meeting at all nor will they do’ so 
until it is held under very different 
arrangements. It will be said—and 
with not a little truth—that very few 
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if any of the great schools take any 
interest in track athletics. This was 
at one time quite true, but it is only 
partially true to-day. At some schools 
a very real interest is taken. At Har- 
row and Charterhouse, for example, 
the interest—official and not indi- 
vidual—has become so marked that 
each Easter Term Harrow’ and 
Charterhouse meet in an_ athletic 
fixture which arouses just as much 
interest as any other great inter- 
school match at football or cricket. It 
is such matches that are wanted to 
arouse interest in public school 
athletics and not wearisome meetings 
at Stamford Bridge open to every 
school in the country and held at the 
worst part of the school holidays. 
The C.A.C. and the A.A.A. will 
do much more for athletics if they 
organise teams to run against the 
public schools individually during 


term time just as the M.C.C. and the 
Corinthians play against the schools 


at cricket and Association football. 
Having said all this, let us turn for 
a moment to the actual sports at Stam- 
ford Bridge on April 21, with pictures 
of which this short article is illus- 
trated. The arrangements on _ the 
ground frankly were bad and could 
have been improved without much 
trouble. As it was the Prince of 
Wales was presenting the prizes 
while the High Jump was being con- 
tested! The track was a dead one 
and the wind was against the runners. 
It was, however, never a_ serious 
wind. However, with the track, it 
prevented fast times from being done, 
and many of the times recorded in the 
various school sports were much better 
than the times recorded at this meet- 
ing. The clocking here was very 
accurate, but is it not always so in 
the school sports, where the times are 
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generally taken by mathematical 
masters with stop-watches which are 
not models of accuracy. Further, 
most of the competitors had been out 
of training and were short of practice. 

Under the circumstances R. R. 
Woods (Shrewsbury) did very well 
to win the final of the Hundred Yards 
in 10/4-5 secs. He won by two 
yards from J. S. Elliott of the Southall 
County School, whom he had beaten 
by exactly the same distance in 
exactly the same time in one of the 
semi-final heats. Castalgi, of Har 
row, who won his first heat in the 
best time accomplished in the first 
round, began very slowly in the semi- 
final heat, which was won by Woods 
after a wretched start. I am inclined 
to think that he was the fastest runner 
among those who were present, 
although it is probable that there are 
several others still faster who could 
not or would not take part in this 
meeting. It was obvious from almost 
each of those heats that very little 
trouble had been taken to teach the 
boys how to start or how to finish. 
Fryer, for instance, who was beaten 
by Castalgi, was a had starter. He 
had done very well in his Welling- 
borough sports, but I am not at all 
sure that he would ever beat Castalgi. 
An American coach would make each 
of those boys yards faster than they 
are at present. 

Not only did Fryer start slowly in 
the Hundred, but he also did the same 
thing in the Quarter, where, however, 
the penalty is not so great. It was not 
until the end of the race in the first 
heat that he came through to win 
rather more easily perhaps than the 
verdict suggests, but not so easily as 
he should have done. Fryer is a very 
strong and powerful finisher, and I 
expect that a half mile will one day 
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The 
Quarter 


be found to be his best distance. 
preliminary heats of the 


pointed to the final being won by 
Grieg of St. Paul’s, who ran a fast 
and excellently timed finish to win 
his heat against T. M. Taylor of 
Harrow, in 53/2-3 secs, really good 
time. The final heat was a very good 


Public School Walkers 


one to watch. Woods, who had won 
the Hundred, made the running, but 
he does not stay, and when the field 
‘ad gone as far as the turn into the 
straight it appeared that Grieg would 
win easily in accordance with general 
expectation. However such was not 
the case, for Fryer made the most de- 
termined effort all the way up the 
straight, and in the end won literally 
on the post in 54 secs.—time which 
Grieg ought to have beaten. The fact 
must nevertheless be remembered that 
Grieg had had a much harder race in 
his preliminary heat than Fryer had 
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done, and one really hard quarter is 
quite enough for most men without 
being called upon to run out a still 
harder one later in the afternoon. At 
Oxford and Cambridge such things 
are not demanded of much older 
people, and they are bad for growing 
boys. 
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at Stamford Bridge. 


The Half-mile was run in one race, 
and as there were 22 starters there was 
some ‘‘ bumping and boring’’ in 
the first quarter of a mile. Such a 
field was unreasonably large and con- 
tained many runners whose chances 
of success did not exist. The 
authorities ought not to have allowed 
this. Some time condition could 
easily have been imposed on all 
would-be runners. As was certain to 
happen, at least one good runner got 
shut in and his chance of winning 
quite destroyed. He was A. Fish, of 
Wimbledon, who was beaten by H. 
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““ Out” after the Public School mile. 


C. Parkridge, of Sherborne, by only 


The time was 2 mins. 
10 secs., which was not more than 
fair. I do not say that Fish would 
have won in an open run race, but I 
am sure that Parkridge would have 
had to do much better time to win. 
Parkridge, as well as Fish, should 
develop into a very good runner pro- 
vided that they can spare the time to 
train and are taken up by the right 
people who will coach them. Running 
by the light of nature is as much good 
as playing cricket by the same light. 
There is no harm in coaching at both 
games. 

F. P. Hewetson of Shrewsbury won 
the Mile last year and won it again 
this vear. The official distance by 
which he won was 15 yards, but it 
was a distance which could easily have 
been increased. There was a most 
exciting race for second place which 
finally went to B. F. Montgomery, 2f 
St. Paul’s, who beat H. N. Smith, of 


four yards. 


Witsom, by inches. The time (4 
mins. 39/2/5 secs) was very good 
under the circumstances. It was sug- 
gested to me that Hewetson would 
make a better half-miler than a miler, 
but I cannot agree. He should make 
a really good miler. The steeplechase 
does not call for any special comment. 
For quite a long way Howell, of East- 
bourne, appeared a likely winner, put 
he then failed to clear the water-jump, 
and Bennett, of Shrewsbury, began to 
close up on him. Howell was terribly 
tired; in the end he toppled over a 
hurdle and Bennett won easily. 
Howell pluckily carried on and _fin- 
ished second. The walk was won by 
S. H. Bailey, of Merchant Taylors. 
This school always wins the walk. 
The reason for their success is said to 
be due to the fact that most of them 
walk miles to school every dav from 
the wilds of Epping Forest and Chig- 
well and other foreign countries. 
The field events were disappointing. 
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F. E. Foyd, of Lancing, who won the 
Hurdles, was the only competitor who 
took the obstacles in anything ap- 
proaching the correct way, and ‘he 
has still much to learn. Half an 
hour with Mr. A. C. M. Croome 
would do him much good, and would 
develop him into a fine hurdler. I 
had been told that the best hurdler of 
the year was Thompson, of Eton, but 
he did not compete. Eton, however, 
won later the High Jump and_ the 
Long Jump, the former with Cun- 
ningham, who did 19 ft. 7? ins., 
and the latter with A. M. Mitchell, 
who jumped 5 ft. 44 in. Neither per- 
formance was a good one. In_ the 
Long Jump most of the competitors 
did little more than amble up to the 
““board.”’ If you wish to jump high 


or far you must do it properly. 
Hewetson of Shrewsbury was, I 
think, unlucky not to win the Long 


Jump. 
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The Schools Championship was 
won by Shrewsbury, who won the 
Hundred, Mile, Steeplechase, and 
were second in the Long Jump. Eton 
by winning the two jumps were 
second, and St. Paul’s third. Lots of 
other schools scored odd __ points. 
Shrewsbury, so the enthusiasts say, 
owed their victory to the fact that they 
possess an athletic coach. He no 
doubt helped them; but if the sports 
were held at the end of a term and 
were representative I do not think 
Shrewsbury would win, coach or no 
coach. On the other hand, I do not 
know who else would win. I scarcely 
suppose that any wild enthusiasm was 
created by the victory. Schools would 
much rather win their important inter- 
school cricket and football matches. 
And quite right too, for team games 
are worth a_ hundred _ individual 
affairs, and athletics, after all, are 
only good for pure individ:talists. 
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Nearing the tape in the 100 yard: 


NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. 


JUNE. 


June is a busy and important month in 
the angler’s calendar. The first half of 
it, in normal times, is more or less con- 
secreted to the Mayfly festival, while 
the second half is the beginning of the 
fishing season for coarse fish. As 1 
write it is still a little too soon to 
prophesy in regard to the Mayfly, but 
there are some signs of its being un- 
usually early in several districts, so the 
first half of June may not be quite so 
important as usual. In old days on the 
Kennet round about Newbury we used 
to look on the first of June as the be- 
ginning of things, and we used to expect 
the cream of the sport on the third or 
fourth day of the month, with a reason- 
able prospect of a big fish for six or 
eight days after that. Higher up the 
Kennet the season would be a few days 
later in beginning. At Hungerford the 
fourth of June was considered about the 
usual date for a start. The third or 
fourth day of the rise probably gives the 
best sport, because by then most of the 
fish should be thoroughly on the feed, 
and also the evening fall of spinner will 
have brought them to look to the sur- 
face for a considerable part of their 
meals. At the beginning of the season 
the trout are much too fond of feeding 
on the nymphs under water for the 
angler’s peace of mind. They make 
plenty of commotion when doing this, 
and it often looks as though they were 
rising properly, but cast after cast with 
an artificial fly fished dry fails to stir 
them. I have tried many types of arti- 
ficial nymph in these harassing circum- 
stances, fishing them wet in the ap- 
proved ‘‘ minor tactics ’’ style, but I 
have not had the success with any of 
them that ought to be possible. 


T. SHERINGHAM. 


THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 


The thing is all the more of a puzzle 
because our forefathers, who knew 
nothing of dry-fly arts, seem to have 
done reasonably well in the Mayfly time, 
fishing their imitations wet and either 
down stream or across and down stream. 
Evidently they did not find the nymphing 
fish uncatchable. 1 think we may learn 
something from their methods even in 
these highly cultured days, and I am 
nearly sure that the best method of ap- 
proaching a trout which is busily taking 
Mayfly nymphs is down stream and not 
up. This is the opposite course to that 
which I should advise for a fish which is 
taking the nymphs of the smaller Ephe- 
meridz, olives, iron blues, etc. I believe 
in up-stream minor tactics then. But 
during Mayfly time, if you find an ob- 
stinate fish hard at work, try to get to 
a position above him where you can be 
concealed, and cast your nymph pattern 
down stream at an angle of 45° so that 
it works across stream just above his 
nose. Keep. it in lively motion with little 
movements of the rod-top and it is very 
likely to attract his favourable attention. 
One of the ‘‘ straddlebug ’’ patterns, 
on which I enlarged last month, should 
serve for this work. 


RAKING THE STREAM. 


In recommending this plan of ap- 
proaching occasional fish I do not wish 
to be thought to advise steady and con- 
tinuous down-stream fishing with a wet 


fly. That is a mistake, especially on 
waters where a good many rods are fish- 
ing or expected to be fishing. It spcils 
the ultimate sport for everybody, since it 
disturbs the stream and makes the fish 
shy. I have seen men, without making 
the least attempt to conceal their fine 
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figures, flog down a stretch of club or 
ticket water just as if it were a salmon 
pool in ‘‘ big ’’ order, and I have noted 
the results later when the trout ought to 
have been rising confidently, but have 
either not come on to the fly properly at 
all, or have been so nervous that it has 
been very hard to get a rise out of them. 
I am not at all sure that on ticket waters 
a rule of ‘‘ dry-fly only ’’ or ‘‘ up-stream 
only ’’ would not be a good thing. 


BLOW-LINE FISHING. 


| instanced the methods of our fore- 
fathers as possibly teaching us some- 
thing in regard to nymphing fish, but 
our methods would certainly teach them 
something as to rising fish. No doubt 
they flogged the stream in the way de- 
precated, and it is obvious that they 
found the results disappointing during 
the later stages of the Mayfly season. 
This, I think, is proved by the fact that 
they were driven on many rivers to the 
use of the blow-line and the natural fly. 
Probably in some places this was the 
favourite plan of fishing, and it was prac- 
tically dry-fly fishing in essentials. The 
lure was fished on the surface of the 
water, and so far as_ conditions per- 
mitted it was presented to individual 
fish. Blow-line fishing is, of course, still 
practised on some of the Irish lakes 
to-day. Nor is it, I fancy, unknown 
even on English rivers. Anyhow, I have 
heard of certain trout which were 
caught thus last year from the Thames 
itself, one of the least productive of 
Mayfly waters as a general rule. 


THE FAG-END OF THE RISE. 


If June, as it may, presents us with 
but the fag-end of the Mayfly excite- 
ment, it is worth remembering that trout 
may be caught with a representation of 
the spinner for some little time after the 
principal hatch is over. And it is also 
worth remembering that some of the 
biggest fish of all may not begin to think 
of Mayflies till they have been on for 
several days. I have indeed known a 
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few monsters which only ‘‘ came on’”’ 
when the season was nearly over. It 
sometimes happens that there is one last 
big hatch which occurs after three or 
four days of gradually dwindling hatches, 
and that presents the opportunity for 
coming to terms with a monster. Pos- 
sibly such a fish realises that it is ‘‘ now 
or never ’’ for him and he feeds, it may 
be for the only time during the whole 
festival. I have never had the luck to 
catch one of these very big fish with the 
Mayfly, but I have spent much time in 
pursuit of them and am sure that they do 
not rise on many days. I remember, by 
the way, being given a pattern of fly 
which was said to be ‘‘ great medicine ”’ 
at the end of the Mayfly season on a 
portion of the Kennet famous for its big 
fish. It was dressed spinner fashion, © 
with outstretched hackle-point wings, 
and its peculiarity lay in the fact that it 
was bright yellow like a buttercup, fine 
gold tinsel ribbing making it still more 
showy. I never did any good with it 
myself, but some of my readers who are 
belated may be glad to have something 
of the same kind in reserve for fish which 
are glutted and difficult. Presumably the 
fly’s success, if any, would lie in its 
strange colour. 


THE COARSE FISH SEASON. 


It has always seemed to me something 
of a tragedy that the Mayfly should be 
just over by the time that coarse fishing 
begins on June 16. Chub fishing with the 
fly is an admirable branch of sport, and 
no fish appreciates the Mayfly more 
cordially or takes the artificial pattern 
more readily. Many is the big chub of 
34 Ib. or so which has disappointed me 
on the Kennet in the first half of June 
by rising just in the place where one 
would expect a trout, by taking just as a 
trout would take, and finally by giving 
one a lot of trouble before he could be 
landed and returned. The chub has been 
much abused by many writers, but con- 
sidering him purely on his merits as a 
sporting fish and without odious com- 
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parisons, I am really doubtful whether he 
is not one of our best. He will take any- 
thing at almost any time, and when in 
condition he fights very hard. Hook a 
three-pounder on a small fly at the end 
of 3x gut, and you will find that he takes 
as much time to land as a 3-lb. trout, 
though he is not so swift or so acrobatic. 
But he has every bit as much apprecia- 
tion of the uses of weed beds, and in a 
weedy river you are very apt to be broken 
by him. One day last summer I hooked 
a chub which plunged straight into the 
weeds and smashed my cast as though 
it had been cotton. And it was not 
gossamer gut either, but good strong 
sea-trout stuff capable of carrying the 
big Zulu fly which I like as much as any- 
thing for summer chub fishing. I suspect 
that the trouble in regard to the chub is 
gastronomic. He is emphatically not 
very good on the table. 


DACE FISHING. 
I have, however, been led away by my 
feelings into premature discussion of the 


chub, which is hardly at his best in June 


as arule. July and August are the best 
months for chub fishing with a fly. The 
fish among the coarser species for early 
fly-fishing is the dace, which should be in 
excellent fettle in most rivers by 
June 16, partly because it spawns rather 
earlier, partly because it reaches no great 
size. The effects of spawning are more 
evident in big fish than in small. I am 
-very fond of dace fishing in waters where 
one can get the right conditions for it, 
gravelly shallows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
depth. At one time I used often to fish 
at Isleworth on the ebb tide, and very 
pretty sport it was on some days. A 
cast of three small flies—black gnats were 
as good as anything—fished across and 
down stream, would produce frequent 
rises, and it called for a quick eye and 
hand to hook the fish. They did not run 
big there, anything over about 6 oz. 
being a good one, but they were beautiful 
little fish, like bars of silver which had 
been covered with a faint bloom of lemon- 
coloured varnish. 
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I have never been quite sure whether 
wet or dry flies give the best results with 
the smaller dace. At Isleworth I used to 
fish dry sometimes, but found that it paid 
better to make the method a sort of com- 
promise between the two. That is to say 
the fly was cast on to the water dry, but 
then dragged across and down stream, 
possibly sinking in the process. The fish 
seemed to take it better thus than when 
it just floated in the conventional way. 
On other rivers, however, where dace 
reach a greater weight, notably the Colne 
in Middlesex, and the Kennet, ordinary 
dry-fly fishing certainly pays. On one 
mid-Kennet fishing where I had a rod for 
a season or two we used to get some 
noble dace with dry fly, a few of them 
exceeding 1 1b., which is usually the 
extreme limit of size. Fish of 3 lb. were 
common here. Favourite flies for dace 
fishing are black gnat, coachman, and 
Wickham. The fish are not so particular 
about patterns as trout are, and they will, 
more or less, take any small fly if they 
are in the humour. Some of the typical 
grayling flies appeal to them at times, 
and I am not sure that the bright little 
pattern known as Brunton’s fancy is not 
as good as anything one can use, especi- 
ally in the daytime. Brunton’s fancy has 
a badger hackle, an emerald green body, 
a gilt tail and a red tag, and it is a very 
attractive-looking fly. 


BOTTOM FISHING. 


At the very beginning of the coarse fish 
season float-fishing has not very much 
attraction for me, perhaps because one is 
still in what may be called a peripatetic 
humour; the trout fishing of the last 
month or two has got one into the habit 
of covering a good deal of ground in 
one’s fishing and of moving from place to 
place more than one does if one settles 
down to baited swims. Also there is un- 
doubtedly a great attraction about explor- 
ing a water, peeping over bushes and into 
quiet corners dnd trying to catch fish 
which one can see. Roach, perch, dace, 
chub—all are to be caught ‘“‘ by sight,’’ 
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so to say, if you proceed cautiously and 
present a suitable bait to them on_ fine 
tackle. Small red worms, gentles, caddis 
grubs, pellets of paste, freshwater 
shrimps—there are plenty of lures avail- 
able, and one can easily carry a selection 
to suit various probable needs. I like a 
stiff fly-rod very well for this sort of 
work, a light reel containing some forty 
yards of very fine dressed line, and a cast 
about 4 ft. long of rx or 2x gut. The 
hook can be on 3x gut, and in size it 
must be adapted to the bait you use. 
Sometimes, of course, the water is too 
deep for fish to be visible and then one 
must trust to the hand for indication of 
bites. But it is possible to make fish 
reveal themselves by letting the bait down 
and drawing it slowly up again. Various 
species will follow a moving bait, and 
even if the pursuer does not take it in 
the end one will have had the excitement 
of watching «im coming after it. And he 


will very likely change his mind the next 
time it sinks into the depths. 


LIGHT SPINNING. 


Another early summer plan’ which 
appeals strongly to me is spinning with 
very light tackle for perch. I like the 
same rod and line for this, and as a bait I 
prefer either a small Devon minnow or a 
tiny spoon, about ? in. long. The _ best 
kind of water for such spinning is a canal. 
It is usually of even depth, shallower at 
the sides than in the middle, and _ the 
water is clear enough for one to see a fish 
come at the bait, a very pretty sight. 
Some canals give surprisingly good sport. 
I knew one a few years ago where one 
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could easily get a dozen perch over } Ib. 
in a short day’s spinning if they were at 
all in the humour. The fish seemed to 
be distributed all over the length I used 
to fish. In other canals, however, I 
have found the perch somewhat local— 
they were to be caught for two or three 
hundred yards, and then there would be 
no sign of any for perhaps a mile. I 
expect they are somewhat migratory in 
their habits, moving from place to place 
as the food supplies warrant. No doubt 
a shoal of perch in course of time will 
exhaust the food in one reach, after 
which it passes on to another. 


SUMMER PIKE. 


Now and then I have had my tiny 
spoon taken by quite a good pike, some- 
times losing both, but occasionally win- 
ning the battle. I once had a great fight 
with a 12-pounder in a canal on perch 
tackle, a ? in spoon, 2x gut, and a stiff 
fly rod as described. The fish ran me 
up and down a couple of hundred yards 
of water for twenty minutes or so. For- 
tunately I had a big landing net with me 
and I was just able to pack him into it. 
The triangle of the spoon fortunately 
had taken hold just in the angle of the 
fish’s jaw and the gut was not in contact 
with his teeth. Several times I have had 
other pike in the same canal when perch 
fishing, and some of them have _ been 
from 7 Ib. to 9 lb. I do not care for 
pike-fishing as a serious business before 
September or October, but as an occa- 
sional triumph on very light tackle in- 
tended for something else a good fish is 
very welcome. 


NO 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


CORRESPONDENT who states 
quite frankly that he only commenced 
to play golf after the passing of the gutty 
ball, writes to ask if we could inform him 
exactly when the gutty ball came into 
general use and adds: “‘ As I feel certain 
that a very large number of players to- 
day, probably the majority, are in like 
case to myself in never having struck a 
gutta ball, it would be very interesting, 
especially just now when we ordinary 
beings are perplexed as to what we may 
and ought to play with, if you could give 
us some further general information about 
the Golf Ball.’’ Believing that this may 
be of more than passing interest we gladly 
comply. 

As all golfers and most players know, 
the precursor (literally) of the gutty ball 
was the old feather ball. What preceded 
the feather ball appears to be uncertain, 
although it is generally accepted that 
some form of leather-covered ball was 
used. In more remote ages it is probable 
that a missile resembling a modified form 
of our modern croquet ball was played 
with. From the examples of the feather- 
stuffed ball that survive in private and 
other museums, the average size seems to 
have been very close to the dimensions of 
the ball we use to-day and one cannot help 
a feeling of astonishment at the skill and 
patience required to have produced with 
unhandy old fashioned tools such a nearly 
perfect sphere out of pieces of leather and 
a bundle of feathers. Surely a most un- 
promising collection of material in the 
rough. An examination of the contents 
shews that the quantity of feathers used 
would undoubtedly vary considerably 
owing to the impossibility of securing any- 
thing like uniformity and the consequent 
unevenness of quill thickness, and the 
legend that the required amount was 
arrived at by filling an old top hat which 


stood on the bench beside the craftsman. 
as he worked may be dismissed as a pic- 
turesque yarn. Some ingenious worker 
may have found such a receptacle handy,. 
but it was by no means used as a standard 
measure. 

The feather ball possessed two great 
drawbacks, the chief being the ease with 
which it was cut even with a wooden club 
and these, contrary to the modern practice, 
formed the majority of the ‘‘ oxterfu’”’ of 
the player of a century ago. Any attempt 
to obviate this by thickening the bull’s-hide 
cover rendered it impossible to manipulate 
the shaping and sewing. The other main 
drawback was that in wet or even in damp 
weather the feather ball became so flabby 
as to be quite unplayable and when play- 
ing important matches, being caught in 
the rain meant that a fresh ball had to be 
put down on every tee. Not necessarily 
a new ball, for with proper and skilled 
attention when drying, the flabby ball was 
easily coaxed back into its former rotun- 
dity. It is worth recalling, too, that the 
cost of the feather-filled skins ran between 
half-a-crown and five shillings, or a crown, 
as that sum appears to have been invari- 
ably referred to at that time, and that the 
price charged was regulated by the tight- 
ness of the ball and its nearness to a com- 
plete sphere. In short, the independent 
craftsman of those halycon days—and 
from all accounts the golf club and ball 
maker of those and even much later days 
was a mighty independent man—was 
proud of his handiwork and, happily un- 
conscious of ‘‘ union” limitations, was 
content to accept payment by results as 
the only fair basis alike for seller and 
buyer. 

To revert to our correspondent’s first 
request, the actual year in which there is 
a record of the appearance of the gutty 
ball is 1248, when Mr. Petrie in his all too 
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short ‘‘ Reminiscences” tells us that he 
took a number to St. Andrews, where such 
things had never been heard of before, and 
shewed them to Allan Robertson and ‘‘Old 
Tom” Morris. From that day the feather 
ball was doomed and poor Mr. Petrie in 
all innocence was the means of breaking 
up the partnership between Allan and Old 
Tom, who split on the burning question of 
gutty v. feather, which to St. Andrews 
was vastly more intriguing than a general 
election. Although Mr. Petrie tells us 
where he discovered the balls, unhappily 
for posterity he does not relate that he 
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made any endeavour to probe further and 
discover the identity of the unknown maker 
of golfing history. One day in the year 
mentioned above, he appears to have 
noticed in the window of quite a modest 
shop in an Edinburgh side street a legend 
bearing the announcement that ‘‘ New 
Golf Balls” might be obtained within. 
He merely goes on to say that the person 
inside informed him that the new balls 
were made of ‘‘ gutty-perky ”’ and that the 
price was one shilling. One can never lay 
down Mr. Petrie’s little book without feel- 
ing that he missed a golden opportunity 
and wishing that he had been endowed 
with at least some of Pepys’ insatiable 
curiosity. Yet perhaps the author did 
inquire, and being rebuffed, forgot or did 
not care to record it. We can imagine 
that ‘‘ wee shoppie,”’ down a short flight 
of crazy stone steps, its door, requiring an 
average man to stoop, flanked by the 
single deep-bellied window, broken up into 
small panes of bulls-eye glass through 
which a miscellaneous litter danced un- 
evenly. And we can see the proprietor 
with his square black calico skull-cap, side 
whiskers and stubbly snuff-bestrewn chin, 
testily informing Mr. Petrie that he wasn’t 
there to answer questions and that he 
could either ‘‘ tak’ the things awa’ an’ be 
dune wi’t or gang his ways.” 

At first the new balls proved uncertain 
in their flight and were improved by being 
made with a centre or ‘‘ core’ of lead, 
usually swan shot, and to begin with at 
any rate, were actually known, not as the 
gutty ball but as the ‘‘leaded” ball. We 
wonder if any of the litigants in the 
famous law case which followed the 
arrival of the Haskell ball were aware of 
that fact. For almost precisely half a 
century the gutty ball reigned unchal- 
lenged. At first rolled smooth when 
warm in the palms of the hands, it was 
found that the accidental hacks made by 
the iron clubs, then beginning to oust the 
older fashioned wooden clubs, improved 
the flight. They were then chiselled or 
scored. From that the transition was in- 
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evitable to a brass mould ensuring regu- 
larity in markings similar to those on the 
balls in use to-day. 

The first appearance of the rubber-cored 
ball in any championship in this country 
was when Sandy Herd won the Open 
Championship at Hoylake in 1902, using a 
Haskell ball. That his victory was due 
to the new ball can hardly have been pos- 
sible as, then in his heyday, he only came 
in one stroke ahead of James Braid. Herd 
would seem to have been the only player 
who used the rubber-cored ball on that 
occasion, but his success with it gave the 
makers a unique advertisement and de- 
mand exceeded supply to such an extent 
that ridiculous sums were paid for the 
novelty. The struggle between the two 


schools was long and bitter, even though 
lacking the publicity a stunt Press would 
have given it to-day, and none resented the 
intrusion of the rubber-core more keenly 
than the club-maker who at that time was 
practically the only ball maker, but the 
gutty had to go at the finish. One factor 


alone made its end certain—it was making 
the old game easier. The pity of it! 

The ruling on the “ limited ball” came 
into force on the first day of last month 
and it was rather pathetic to find that 
under the heading of Strict Regulations it 
had been necessary to issue a Press notice 
to the effect that any competitor playing 
in the Championships with balls or clubs 
not in conformity with the rules would be 
disqualified. 

By the time that these lines appear in 
print the Amateur Championship and the 
Ladies’ Open Championship will have been 
decided, and it is striking to note that 
whether we will or not, what mostly con- 
cerns us is the possibility of either event 
being won by a representative of the 
United States. The appearance of over a 
dozen ladies from the other side of the 
Atlantic is a fine sporting endeavour. Un- 
luckily for the American competitors the 
hazard of the draw has brought a number 
of them together, while the very first round 
brings our champion Miss C. Leitch 
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against the United States champion Miss 
Stirling. It would be wrong to imagine 
that the same gulf separates the play of 
the amateur and the professional in 
America as in this country. Over there 
the leading amateurs are quite as good as 
the best of their professionals and the fact 
that Edgar of Atalanta U.S.A. ran third, 
only two strokes behind Hallam of Chorl- 
ton, in the field comprising all our best 
professionals which turned out in the 
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P.G.A. tournament for the Daily Mail 
prizes, is an indication that our amateurs 
are going to have a warm time in their 
endeavour to keep the title in this country. 
Yet we still think that they will succeed 
and we shall not be in the least astonished 
were Mr. Jenkins again to win. 

The play in the P.G.A. tournament re- 
ferred to, seems to shew that new names 
will soon begin to take the place of the old 
‘* household words.” 
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My Cricket LIFE. 
With Illustrations. 
der & Stoughton. 


By P. J. Warner. 
London. Hod- 


I may be said of Mr. Warner that he 
was born a cricketer, at any rate he 
played cricket very soon after he was 
born, little dreaming, as may safely be 
assumed, that he was destined to occupy 
the prominent position in the cricket 


world which he has so admirably filled; 
for modesty has always been one of his 


most engaging qualities. The youthful 
Pelham, a name which was in course of 
time to be corrupted into the now familiar 
**Plum,’’ was fortunate finding 
amongst his father’s servants in Barba- 
does a black boy named Killebree, who 
used to bowl for his young master early in 
the morning, the result not infrequently 
being a broken window; but the culprit 
thinks that his father may have derived 
consolation from the bowler’s prophecy 
** Beg pardon, sir, but I tell you, sir, 
Mr. Pelham he make a fine bat, sir, when 
he grow big!’’ The later history of 
Killebree is not supplied. We can only 
hope that he lived long enough to know 
that Mr. Pelham had made 2,000 runs in 
the course of a season. 

It was in February, 1887, when he was 
thirteen and a half years old, that Mr. 
Warner came to England, and having 
been there two or three days, went to 
Lords to see M.C.C. play Sussex. Natur- 
ally his ardent desire had been to watch 
W. G. Grace, who was playing for 
M.C.C., but the great man’s innings was 


over when the boy arrived. Young 
Warner tried for a scholarship at Win- 
chester, but as he puts it ‘‘ the examiners 
found some very weak points in his de- 
fence,’’ and at the end of the first day he 
was ‘‘ outed,’’ as were H. K. Foster, and 
F. A. Phillips, with whom he was after- 
wards in the Oxford XI. _ In later years 
J. A. Fort, the well known Winchester 
master, used to deplore that the authori- 
ties had not given the three a trial at the 
nets before discarding them. At Rugby 
Warner made some mark as a cricketer, 
and going up to Oxford got into the XI., 
failing however to secure his Blue. It 
perhaps need hardly be said that he was 
included in the Middlesex XI., which he 
was presently to Captain with such suc- 
cess, and it is a rather curious circum- 
stance that his first score for Middlesex 
was a humble 6, his last in June, 1920, 
after a lapse of very much longer than the 
average cricket life, 6 also. Not very 
long after he made his first century 
against Yorkshire at Leeds. 

Mr. Warner’s career is so well ap- 
preciated that it need not be traced in 
detail, but his views on the great players 
he has met have not previously been made 
known, and in them consists much of the 
interest of the book. There could not be 
two opinions about Ranjitsinhji, the hun- 
dred and fifty-seventh of his line, the 
Maharajah being able to trace his des- 
cent back through 2,000 years of ruling 
princes. Mr. Warner regarded the Jam 
Sahib’s batting as ‘‘ unsurpassed,’’ in- 
deed, he declares that Ranjitsinhji revo- 
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lutionised the art. Though, as everyone 
is aware, he had some special strokes, Mr. 
Warner describes him as ‘‘ a master of 
every stroke.’”’ In 1900 Ratjitsinhji 
scored 3,065 runs in forty innings, with a 
highest of 275 and the extraordinary 
average of 87.57. How fervent was the 
author’s admiration for W. G. Grace 
need not be stated. G. O. Jessop is set 
down as ‘‘in some ways the greatest 
genius that cricket has produced.’’ Mr. 
Warner sketches a personality in a few 
eflective lines. 

It is rather amusing to read that Mr. 
Warner was once taken to task by an 
eminent Middlesex cricketer for allowing 
Bosanquet to bowl such “ stuff.’’ ‘‘It’s 
not only bad captaincy, but absolutely 
immoral!’’ the condemner of googlies 
declared. Later on, when the Australians 
had been beaten in a Test match, Clem 
Hill said to Mr. Warner, ‘‘ If you had 
not had Bosanquet on your side we should 
have won. Our first few batsmen gener- 


ally made a good start, but there were 
four or five on the side who were prac- 
tically certain to be got out by Bosan- 


quet. They were all good bats, and in 
reality we had no tail, for those men who 
failed against Bosanquet would have 
made their 30’s and 4o’s against Rhodes, 
Hirst, Arnold and Braund. It was the 
peculiarity of Bosanquet’s bowling that 
won you the rubber.’’ If the old Mid- 
dlesex cricketer were correct, immorality 
pays! 

It has been noted that Mr. Warner’s 
cricket life was much beyond the aver- 
age, but how well he lasted was proved 
in that wonderful match last year, Mid- 
dlesex v. Sussex, when he was not only 
one of the four who scored centuries but 
made more runs than any of the other 
three. The record runs :—Warner 139, 
Lee 119, Hearne not out 116, N. Haig 
131, the innings being declared closed 
when four wickets had fallen for 543, 
truly a glorious wind up of a cricketing 
‘career. On nearly every one of the 
three hundred odd pages there is some- 
thing we should like to quote or comment 
upon did space permit. What has been 
said must suffice. 
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A Few Snort Runs. By Lord Harris, 
Treasurer M.C.C.; Chairman, Kent 
County C.C.; President Eton Ramb- 
lers’ C.C.; The Chief of B.B. (London, 
John Murray, 1921). 

Books on cricket are many, a large 
proportion of them are good, but Lord 
Harris’s, if not absolutely in a class by 
itself, is one of the exceedingly select few 
of which it may be said that it would have 
been unfortunate for cricket had they not 
appeared. Here we have the experience 
of one who was for many years a leader 
of the cricket world, the keen observa- 
tion of one who never seems to have 
missed anything that it was desirable to 
note, and the book is marked by light 
and agreeable humour. As for experi- 
ence, the frontispiece is a portrait of 
Lord Harris on the occasion of his play- 
ing for M.C.C. fifty-one years after his 
first appearance at Lords in the Eton and 
Harrow match, a lapse of time between 
1868 and 1919. The author has an ex- 
cellent memory. He dwells with satis- 
faction on having once had what he 
modestly describes as the luck to hit 
Russy Walker for 7 on Cowley Marsh. 
The fieldsman had to pass through the 
game going on in the next ground and to 
penetrate a third before he reached the 
ball. Another memory is of Allan Hill 
sending down a fast one in much too 
close proximity to the writer’s nose. ‘‘ As 
Tom Emmett passed me at the end of the 
over he remarked, ‘A _ reckon you 
smelt’er!’ 

Lord Harris advocates practising 
catching off the bat, this being far more 
effective than catching a ball that is 
thrown. He thinks that there is no 
greater joy in cricket than the absolute 
certainty of being able to hold a catch, 
and it is a sad day when you drop the 
first; a day which is, however, tolerably 
certain to come! Modern cricketers do 
not know, it may be suspected, of the 
experiments that were made at Lords 
some years after boundaries were intro- 
duced, that is to say about the year 
1866. A net was put round the ground. 
If the ball was stopped by this net the 
hit had to be run out, if it hopped over or 
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dropped over a certain number of runs 
were allowed. The scheme was soon 
abandoned. 

Coming to the chapter on ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion,’’ Lord Harris expresses natural 
wonder that it took fifty years to evolve 
the smart, comfortable, appropriate dress 
of the cricketer of to-day from the period 
of the high hat. What makes the wear- 
ing of that most inappropriate of head- 
gear the more inexplicable is that caps 
were used in the 18th century. And in 
the high-hatted period, Lord Harris re- 
marks, the great cricketer ‘‘ Felix ’’ is 
always represented as wearing a cap. As 
for round-armed bowling, Lord Harris is 
disposed to give the credit of its dis- 
covery to the daughter of old Jack 
Willes, who lived at Sutton Valence in 
Kent, and kept a pack of hounds with 
which he used to hunt anything and 
everything on the chalk hills which form 
the backbone of the country. Tradition 


declared that when he put on his green 
coat the hounds knew they were harriers 
for the nonce, and when his pink that they 


were foxhounds. 
tures ! 

Lord Harris is of opinion that while 
on the whole bowling has improved— 
he is eloquent in eulogy of Spofforth— 
he cannot see that batting has done so in 
the course of the last ten years. In Wis- 
den’s Almanac for 1910 he went so far 
as to protest that he had seen more bad 
batting that year than in any previous 
season; a matter we do not propose to 
argue. One of the chapters deals with 
‘* The Luck of the Game,’’ including that 
of the toss, the weather, the catches, and 
the umpire’s decisions. Though most 
captains would agree that they would 
rather win the toss, there are occasions 
when one prefers that the captain of the 
other side shall have the responsibility 
of deciding whether or not to go in. ‘‘The 
few warning notes for young cricketers ”’ 
should be diligently laid to heart. In 
fact the whole book is a treasury of 
knowledge, as well as a vivid description 
of great incidents in the game. 


Most intelligent crea- 
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SOME NEW FISHING BOOKS. 

Readers of Mr. G. E. M. Skues’s 
‘“ Minor Tactics of the Chalk Stream ”’ 
will welcome with lively expectation his 
new book on angling methods and 
problems. ‘‘ The Way of a Trout with a 
Fly ’’ (Black, 18s. net.) is another of 
those stimulating volumes which from 
time to time force us to vindicate, if not 
to modify, our practice, and prevent fish- 
ing from sinking into a rut. 

Mr. Skues confesses to a byegone am- 
bition to write a book on trout-fly dress- 
ing which should excel all books on that 
art. This project he abandoned because 
he was convinced of the impossibility of 
basing fly-dressing on sound principles, 
until we know more than we do now of 
the difference between a trout’s eyesight 
and that of man. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he has published these present con- 
siderations, and they deserve the close 
attention of every trout-fisher, both wet 
and dry. 

In theory the artificial fly, both for wet 
and dry-fly work, is tied to imitate a 
natural insect. ‘‘ Fancy flies ’’ are no 
doubt an accepted exception; but Mr. 
Skues justly argues that many patterns 
which bear the names of actual insects. 
are almost as wildly opposed to nature 
as any fancy fly. ‘‘ The trout does not 
mind a bit that your iron-blue dun has a 
mop of blue wing all round its head, with 
a little red foot at the end of each fibre.”’ 
Size and colour, he contends, are the 
points on which the trout fixes its atten- 
tion; to form it is comparatively indif- 
ferent. A winged fly fished wet is as 
sketchy an imitation of nature as any 
mop-headed millipede of an _ iron-blue 
dun; for the natural fly does not often 
get deeply submerged, and when it does, 
its ‘‘ spent gnat ’’ effect is quite unlike 
the compact appearance of the winged 
artificial. Surely, argues Mr. Skues, we 
may as well dress our wet flies to imitate 
nymphs, since nymphs is what the fish 
must take them for, if they take them for 
insects at all. Nymph-dressed wet flies 
are already being used to some extent, 
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and many hackle flies provide a fair imita- 
tion. But Mr. Skues calls for a new 
Ronalds to arise and work out a com- 
plete nymph series, and there is little 
doubt that further experiments will be 
made in the near future on these lines. 
Another suggestive line of argument is 
the analysis of the other reasons besides 
hunger—curiosity, rapacity, the instinct 
of bullying—which make trout rise, or as 
he prefers to say in such cases, to 
‘* strike.’’ In these cases flies of frankly 
fancy patterns are notoriously effectual; 
most fishermen know the stimulating 
effect of a soldier palmer or a red tag. 
When offered a fly of this kind, trout 
will ‘‘ see red ’’’ in both senses. If they 
are colour-blind, as some people argue, 
their colour-blindness is certainly not 
complete; and the exciting effect of red 
can scarcely be accounted for on the 
alternative theory that they distinguish 
not colours, but tones. On the other 
hand, Mr. Skues’s observations suggest 
that they may have a blind eye for blue. 
Almost every page of this book contains 
some suggestive observation or reflec- 


tion. Of its three good plates, one 
illustrates ten rival fashions of tying a 
blue dun, and two show alternative 
methods of dressing the artificial nymphs 
which are certainly more logical, and we 
may hope will prove more successful. 
Ronalds’s famous work, ‘‘ The Fly- 


fisher’s Entomology,’’ was published as 
long ago as 1836, and its excellence still 
keeps it a position as a standard work. 
But copies of even the later editions are 
hard to procure; and its republication by 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins (15s. net.), with an 
introduction and notes by Mr. H. T. 
Sheringham, is very welcome. The ad- 
mirable plates are satisfactorily repro- 
duced, and others are added. Ronalds 
was a very accurate and enterprising 
observer of the habits of trout; his ac- 
count of his experiments in an observa- 
tion hut, shows him to have been a 
genuine pioneer, while his ‘‘ optical 
diagrams ’’ point to very much the same 
conclusions as some of those reached by 


Dr. Ward in his famous glass-sided 
tank. Mr. Sheringham remarks in his 
excellent introduction that it has always 
been a wonder to him that Ronalds with 
his close observation and accurate 
reasoning did not initiate the popularity 
of the dry-fly. He quotes a correspond- 
ence showing that the dry-fly came into 
use at Winchester about the middle of 
the last century; but by that time Ronalds 
had long left the Dove, and was in Aus- 
tralia. Dry-fly fishing is a natural re- 
sponse to the abundant floating food of 
chalk streams and the discriminating 
feeding habits of their trout; its develop- 
ment, moreover, necessitated a _ revolu- 
tion in rod-building. ‘‘ I doubt,’’ says 
Mr. Sheringham, “‘ if anglers who used 
those old rods with fat butts and knitting- 
needle tips, ever attempted to cast 
against a wind at all.’’ They were 
built for the wet-fly and down-stream 
fishing; hence, as Mr. Skues points out, 
the ‘‘ floppy’ top, to ensure gentle 
striking. Systematic dry-fly fishing was 
hardly possible until the introduction from 
America of the modern heavy line and 
the split-cane rod. 

Another scarce and famous fishing 
classic has been edited by Mr. Shering- 
ham and published by Mr. Jenkins— 
Scrope’s ‘‘ Days and Nights of Salmon- 
fishing in the Tweed ”’ (15s. net). This. 
is one of the great books of the sport—a 
book to read for the sheer pleasure of 
being transported in the author’s manly 
and humorous company to Tweedside in 
its ‘‘ spacious days,’’ when Sir Walter 
still dwelt at Abbotsford, and there were 
yet no expresses from King’s Cross. 
Scrope was an ardent sportsman, a 
genuine humorist, and a cultivated gen- 
tleman; and his writing has the large 
leisureliness and the frequent spicing 
from the classics which form a pleasant 
occasional contrast to modern books. 
He wrote at a time when a ‘‘ gentleman’s 
gentleman ”’ might still decline to accom- 
pany him to Scotland on the ground that 
it was ‘‘ infested with eagles.’’ Though 
much has been learnt about the life-his- 
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tory of the salmon in recent years, which 
is duly expounded in Mr. Sheringham’s 
introduction, many of the subjects of 
Scrope’s comments are those which still 
exercise us. Even then he deplored 
from the fisherman’s point of view the in- 
creasing drainage of the hills, with the 
consequent violent spates and as rapid 
falls. The original plates by Landseer, 
Wilkie, Simpson and other artists are 
skilfully reproduced, and are reinforced 
by many new illustrations, which help to 
elucidate many points raised by Scrope, 
in the light of modern knowledge. Scrope 
describes how he with difficulty convinced 
James Hogg, ‘‘ the Ettrick Shepherd,”’ 
that parr were really the young of sal- 
mon; and his book includes a plate show- 
ing how beneath the silver livery of the 
smolt there are still the spots and barred 
‘‘ parr marks.’’ But it is singular that 
these beautifully executed figures credit 
the smolts with the large mouths which 
trout possess, but parr and smolts do not. 
Mr. Sheringham’s appendix points out 
this useful and infallible distinction, and 
also describes the scale formula by which 
salmon can always be distinguished from 
sea trout. 

The return of so-called peace has given 
fishing many new recruits, and the time is 
ripe for Mr. Sheringham’s new edition of 
his ‘‘ Elements of Angling ’’ Field Press, 
Ltd., 7s. 6d. net). The cost of fishing 
has greatly altered, but its principles re- 
main the same; and they could scarcely 
be better expounded to the novice than in 
this most practical all-round manual, with 
its clear, companionable and humorous 
style. Unlike Scrope, who betrays a 
genial contempt even for trout, Mr. Sher- 
ingham has a catholic sympathy for the 
diverse tribes of ‘‘ coarse fish,’’ as well 
as for the various races of salmonidae. 
Withal he has a just sense of proportion, 
and gives just as much space to perch or 
pike fishing as these species respectively 
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deserve in a world in which there are also 
salmon and trout. Though a contriving 
and economic adviser, he is no despiser 
of the pleasant trappings of the craft, and 
avows that he finds a pleasure in ‘‘ tackle 
per se.’’ That is one point in which the 
flyfisher has an advantage, for his flies 
are often more alluring to him than to the 
fish, while no bream-fisher can be ex- 
pected to gloat over his bait of a boiled 
potato, if the bream will not look at it. 
Mr. Sheringham wisely counsels his 
novice to disbelieve the tradition that the 
rising of large bubbles points to a lurk- 
ing eel. Such bubbles are escapes of 
marsh-gas; we have seen them lit with a 
match when caught in a tube. Some 
dissent is aroused by the recommenda- 
tion of a landing-net ‘‘ with a pear- 
shaped wooden rim ’’; for in our experi- 
ence the novice’s fish will balance on the 
narrow end, and leave him sorrowing. 
Round nets are less deceitful by far. 
Another welcome reappearance is that 
of Dr. J. C. Mottram’s ‘‘ Fly-fishing; 
some new Arts and Mysteries ’’ (Field 
Press, 7s. 6d. net.). The author's wide 
experience and his bent towards experi- 
ment, make this varied collection of 
studies attractive both to read and to 
think over. His classification of water- 
weeds, and examination of their relative 
usefulness as harbourers of trout’s food, 
form a good example of his habit of look- 
ing into various questions which are 
often taken for granted. On the ques- 
tion of fly-dressing, he advocates sil- 
houette patterns, on the ground that the 
trout sees only forms and tones, and not 
colours, against the sky. Here he is 
plainly at issue with Mr. Skues; for he 
puts form first in the order of important 
qualities in a dry-fly. The two books 
should be read together; and Dr. Mot- 
tram has also an interesting chapter on 
the dressing and use of artificial nymphs. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT BROOKLANDS 
ANY readers who drove to see the 
racing at Brooklands Track last 

Easter Monday spent a very annoying 

two hours or more in an endeavour to get 

into the enclosure. On that occasion, as 
at previous B.A.R.C. meetings, the 
public arriving on cars, as well as mem- 
bers of the club, were admitted by one 
gate only. This caused a_ tremendous 
accumulation of motor vehicles in the 
roads adjacent to Brooklands, a trying 
and_ petrol-wasting wait in a_ slow- 
moving queue, and considerable difficulty 
in placing one’s car in a favourable posi- 
tion when access to the Track was eventu- 
ally gained. The dissatisfaction felt with 
these arrangements was not remarkable, 
but it is gratifying to observe that when 
it was represented to the Brooklands 
authorities, steps were very promptly 
taken to assure that better arrangements 
should prevail at the next car meeting. 
Col. Lindsay Lloyd and his staff speedily 
got to work, and the problem of the ad- 
mission of a very large number of motor- 
ing and pedestrian spectators to B.A.R.C. 
meetings has now been tackled more 
thoroughly than ever in the past. In 
future a definite system of admissicn will 
be followed, according to whether spec- 
tators are going into the special members’ 
enclosures or in any of the public parts 
of the Track. Members desiring to go 
into the members’ car enclosure adjoin- 
ing the paddock or to the Members’ Hill, 
will not be admitted by the public gates 
on the Byfleet Road, but will enter the 
grounds by the competitors’ entrance 
known as Boxali’s Lodge. Members will 
be requested not to approach this en- 
trance from the Byfleet or southern side 
at all, but only from the Weybridge 

Station or northern side. This should 

avoid any congestion at Boxall’s Lodge 

and should make it quite easy to pass in 


a continuous string of cars through the 
barrier at this entrance. Visitors who 
arrive at the competitors’ entrance in 
B.A.R.C. members’ cars will pay for 
their admission either to the Members’ 
Hill or to the paddock, vouchers being 
handed to them accordingly. Should a 
passenger arriving in a member’s car 
wish to go to the public enclosure only, 
it is suggested that he should alight at 
the Track entrance at Weybridge Station 
and enter by the public foot gate. 
Members’ cars on entering by Boxall’s 
Lodge will be directed either to the top 
of Members’ Hill, passing over the 
Members’ Bridge, or to the members’ car 
enclosure by passing over the paddock. 
Cars going to the members’ car en- 
closure will not be allowed to halt in the 
paddock. All public cars will enter by 
the public car entrance near the Vicars’ 
sheds on the Byfleet-Weybridge Road. 
Three entrance gates will be provided 
here instead of one as formerly. Immedi- 
ately on entrance to the ground by these 
gates, traffic will be divided into five 
streams, each of which will be dealt with 
by a separate squad of ticket-issuers, and 
will proceed through five gates across the 
Track and through corresponding gates 
into the car enclosure on the other side. 
The Brooklands authorities particularly 
ask that members should arrive at the 
Track only from the Weybridge side, and 
should not attempt to use any other en- 
trance but that provided for them. Any 
member entering Brceoklands by a public 
entrance will find himself unable to reach 
the members’ enclosure with a car. The 
same remarks, of course, apply to mem- 
bers of the public should they succeed in 
getting in by the competitors’ entrance. 

Although the new regulations sound 
rather formidable, once Club members 
and the public have become accustomed 
to them, I think they will prove a 
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A Brooklands Star: Count Zoborowski 


great improvement over the rather 
chaotic system followed hitherto. The 
admission by the Brooklands authorities 
that they were taken completely by sur- 
prise by the crowds attending the Easter 
meeting promises well for the popularity 
of Brooklands racing during the re- 
mainder of the season. With the extra 
entrances, pay-boxes and staff now pro- 
vided, there should, at any rate, be no 
repetition of the Easter difficulties at the 
big car meeting arranged for Whit 
Monday. It is pleasing to observe also 
that since the last B.A.R.C. meeting a 
new refreshment buffet has been erected 
in the public enclosure. 


A number of very substantial improve- 
ments are also being effected for the 
advantage of those supporting the popu- 
lar motor-cycle race meetings promote 1 
by the British Motor Cycle Racing Club. 
These include the filling in of the waste 
marsh land at the fork of the track, at 
which B.M.C.R.C. races almost invari- 
ably start and finish, the erection of new 
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on his famous ‘‘ Chitty-Bang-Bang.”’ 


timekeepers’ and Press boxes, notice 
boards, and other equipment of advan- 
tage to competitors and spectators. The 
work at the fork is not yet far advanced, 
but it is of such undoubted advantage 
that one hopes it will be completed early 
in the present season. 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER. 


A good many of my readers are en- 
thusiastic gardeners or are interested in 


the maintenance of tennis lawns and 
sports grounds. To these the problem 
of keeping the grass in the best condition 
is an ever-present one, and one, more- 
over, which depends largely upon the 
type of mower used. The average 15-in. 
hand power machine makes heavy work 
for one man and a boy, and in this re- 
spect is considerably handicapped. Even 
more objections may be urged against 
many of the 22-in. mowers, which 
require a pony to pull them, a man to 
guide them, and a boy to lead the pony. 
In these days, in fact, a motor-mower is 
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obviously the thing. One of the best of 
those that have recently come under my 
notice is the Atco. This machine, while 
being light and g@egant in appearance, 
is very substantially constructed, and is 
capable of more and better work in a 
given time than many larger mowers of 
the old type. Its mechanism reveals the 
accuracy which one usually associates 
with high-grade motor-car work, and a 
particular recommendation is that its 
control is exceptionally easy. Driven by 
a 2?-h.p. air-cooled 2-stroke engine, it 
weighs just over 2 cwt. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that the Atco costs 
only 2d. for fuel and lubrication to mow 
1,000 square yards, and that this can be 
comfortably accomplished with it in 20 
minutes. The engine, running on petrol 
and automatically lubricated by the 
mixing of oil with the fuel, develops 
ample power both to propel the machine 
and to operate the cutter; only one 
attendant being required. The height 
of the Atco is but 3 ft., and as it 
measures only 4 ft. long, without the 


detachable grass box, it can easily be 
stored in the tool shed or a corner of the 


garage. A troublesome difficulty which 
one associates with nearly all mowing 
‘machines, viz., that of turning corners 
without damage to the turf, or in the 
-alternative some strenuous twisting and 
backing operations, has been completely 
“overcome in the Atco. This machine 
‘runs on three rollers, only the centre one 
‘of which is actuated by the engine, the 
‘other two acting as differentials. The 
result of this arrangement is that the 
Atco swings easily round on the pivot of 
‘the centre roller, and will mow round a 
‘circle as small as 3 ft. in diameter with- 
out difficulty. The advantage of this, 
‘when dealing with such work as curved 
borders or trimming round the edges of 
circular flower beds, is obvious. ‘ihe 
price of the Atco, complete with full 
equipment and tools, is £75. The 
manufacturers are Messrs. Chas. H. 
Pugh, Whitworth Works, Tilton Road, 
Birmingham. 
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A UNIQUE TRIAL, 

On Wednesday, April 27th, the Auto- 
Cycle ‘Union promoted a trial of his- 
toric importance. The idea of the 
official motor-cycling body conducting an 
all-round test of standard machines taken 
from stock has often been advanced, but 
owing to trade and other difficulties, it 
was only on the date mentioned that such 
a scheme actually materialised. It is, 
however, of no less value for coming 
rather late in the day. The trial was 
quite unique, and, | think, of as much 
practical value as any ever promoted by 
the Auto-Cycle Union. In _ connection 
with motorcycling competitions in the 
past one has often heard, of course, that 
this or that machine is a stock model, or 
‘“The same as you can buy.’’ But 
hitherto the observer has had to take 
these assertions, whether they come from 
the makers of the machines or from 
private entrants, for what they might be 
worth. While in many instances they 
were very likely quite true, the general 
public has had no guarantee that the 
machines in question were actual 
standard stock productions. The need 
for an official trial in which there should 
be no question regarding the status of 
the competing machines has, therefore, 
long been obvious. 

There can be no doubt that the One 
Day Reliability Trial promoted by the 
Auto-Cycle Union in April really was a 
standard stock trial. Although ordinary 
entries were accepted, the methods 
adopted by the A.C.U. to ensure that 
machines entered under the standard 
stock definition were really entitled to 
this status were, I think, sufficient to 
satisfy anyone. The machines were 
chosen either at the manufacturers’ fac- 
tories or at the depéts of their agents by 
an accredited member of the Union’s 
staff. It was laid down in the regula- 
tions of the trial that however many 
machines of a particular make were 
desired to be entered, at least double 
that number must be in stock at the 
factory or depét from which the com- 
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peting machines were chosen. Thus the 
A.C.U. representative calling upon a 
particular manufacturer’s agent fo select 
three motor-cycles for the trial would not 
do so unless he found at least six 
machines of that make in stock. The 
machines having been selected at 


random, passed into possession of the 


Photo: British Illustrations. 
A.C.U. Stock Machine Trial: An A.J.S. makes 
light of Chalk Pit Hill. 
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A.C.U., and were kept under its- super- 
vision at Brooklands Track until the day 
of the trial. Each one was also sealed 
in respect of its engine and other work- 
ing parts, and in cases where it was 
necessary to drive machines to Brook- 
lands, an A.C.U. official observer was 
carried. The trial itself, although by no 
means so severe as some of the classic 
motor-cycling events, was sufficiently 
arduous to provide a good all-round test. 
Solo motor-cycles, sidecar combinations, 
and cycle-cars were each entered, and 
their number, though not as large as one 
would like to have seen, was quite repre- 
sentative. The trial commenced and 
finished at Brooklands Track. Early in 
the morning the machines were handed 
over to their respective drivers, and, 
after a preliminary run of some 16 miles 
on the Track, were despatched on a go- 
mile road test which they had to cover 
non-stop at an average speed of 18 miles 
per hour. The course traversed some of 
the most difficult country in Kent and 
Surrey, and a number of notorious test 
hills had to be surmounted. These in- 
cluded Succombs, Cudham, Westerham, 
Chalk Pit, and Polesteeple, besides a 
number of severe main road ascents. 
Much of the mileage travelled was over 
trying by-roads and hairpin corners and 
rough surfaces were encountered on 
many of the hills. The weather being ex- 
ceptionally fine the course was not, how- 
ever, nearly so severe as it might have 
been. Official observers were stationed 
on the hills and at many places along the 
course, and competitors stopping for any 
reason whatever, except in the solitary 
instance of the lunch control, lost marks. 
Accompanying the competitors round the 
course on a Morgan cyclecar, I was im- 
pressed by the few failures on hills, and 
by the fact that nearly all the machines 
which were defeated by these seemed to 
be geared too high for their power. 

On arrival back at Brooklands, the 
competitors were required to drive 
straight on to the track, and, without 
stopping, commence a non-stop speed 
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crial of 12 laps (32 miles), a minimum 
speed of 30 or 25 miles per hour being 
required from each according to engine 
capacity. This naturally provided one of 
the most interesting features in the trial, 
and it was anticipated by a good many 
people that a considerable proportion of 
the machines would be defeated by 
having to put up a comparatively severe 
speed run after a strenuous road test. 
One is glad to record, however, that 
although several competitors suffered the 
bad luck to run out of fuel or oil and 
others failed to maintain the required 
speed, there was a remarkable absence 
of actual mechanical failure. Over 50 
per cent. of the standard stock machines 
gained a special certificate awarded by 
the Auto-Cycle Union to competitors 
complying with all the tests imposed, 
those who thus distinguished themselves 
being a 5/6-h.p. Raleigh, two 7-h.p. 
A.J.S. and sidecars, a 44-h.p. Humber, a 
4-h.p. Triumph, a 3}-h.p. P.&M., a 
34-h.p. Norton, a 2}-h.p. Levis, and two 
Morgan cycle-cars. This is a fairly satis- 
factory result for the first standard stock 
trial, considering that machines of prac- 
tically all types were represented. It is 
certainly to be hoped that the A.C.U. 
will promote other competitions of this 
character before long, for every private 
purchaser will realise the direct benefits 
to himself which may be anticipated from 
a really standard stock trial. 


106 MILES AN HOUR. 


The attainment of a speed of 100 
miles an hour has long been an_ ideal 
among many of the foremost motor-cycle 
racing men. Several of these approached 
fairly close to this quite a long time ago, 
and their just failing to attain it gave 
the question of who should first secure 
the record an additional interest. During 
a recent week a series of historic 
attempts on records were made on Brook- 
lands Track, and after some exasperat- 
ing disappointments by fractions of a 
second, the coveted distinction of being 
the first motor-cyclist in England to 
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attain 100 miles per hour fell to the rider 
of an American machine. On Thursday, 
April ‘28th, D. H. Davidson riding a 
7/9-h.p. Harley-Davidson, attained the 
wonderful speed of 100.76 m.p.h. over 
the flying kilometer along the railway 
straight at Brooklands. Remarkable as 
was Davidson’s speed, however, it only 
remained a record for one single day, as, 
on April 29th, H. Le Vack on a 7/9-h.p. 
Indian achieved the still more  extra- 
ordinary speed of 106.52 m.p.h. over the 
flying kilometer. What the attainment 
of such prodigious speeds on a_ solo 
motor-cycle means as regards rider and 
machine is best left to the reader’s 
imagination. Brooklands enthusiasts are 
confidently anticipating, however, that 
now that over 100 m.p.h. has_ been 
attained the record will again be broken 
more than once during the _ present 
season. Another remarkable accomplish- 
ment of the historic speed week was that 
of Mr. E. B. Ware, who, on his well- 
known Morgan cycle-car with a J.A.P. 
overhead valve water-cooled engine, 
officially achieved a speed of 77.67 
m.p.h., and unofficially was timed on the 
same day to exceed 80 m.p.h. for a com- 
plete lap. I have an idea that even 
this is not the best speed that Mr. Ware’s 
wonderful Morgan is capable of, and I 
am confident that more will be heard of 
it when competing against various big 
cars this season. 


THIS MONTH’S T.T. 


At the time of writing arrangements 


are practically completed for the 1921 
Junior and Senior Tourist Trophy Races 
in the Isle of Man, which will be decided 
on the 14th and 16th of this month re- 
spectively. There seems no doubt that 
the classic meeting this year will prove 
the most successful of the long series. 
The T.T.. Races, as my older motor- 
cycling readers will remember, were in- 
augurated in 1907. It certainly seems a 
far cry back to that date, and the motor- 
cycle as represented in the first T.T. was 
a very different machine to its successors 
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now practising in the Island. Mechanical 
reliability was still a questionable factor 
in 1907, and many of the refinements 
which the present-day motor-cyclist 
takes for granted, were then unthought 
of. But even at that early date, the 
Auto-Cycle Union, as well as trade and 
amateur experts generally, realised the 
great possibilities of this speed event in 
the evolution of the motor-cycle, and 
from the first the T.T. was enthusiastic- 
ally supported. What the motor-cyclist 
of to-day owes to the early foresight and 
efforts of the promoters and supporters 
of the early T.T.’s it would be difficult 
to estimate. One can confidently say, 
however, that besides providing a sport- 
ing event of unparalleled interest, the 
T.T. has contributed very largely to- 
wards the improvement of the breed of 
motor-cycles. The T.T. contests are, of 
course, essentially races, and in this 
respect they differ from every other 
classic motor-cycling competition held in 
the British Isles. In the evolution of the 
motor-cycle, however, speed is not every- 


thing, and the T.T. is not solely a speed 


event. It is a contest which provides 
the finest possible all round test of 
mechanical efficiency and endurance, an 
effort which must reveal weak points 
where they exist, and prove sound 
design and workmanship by outstanding 
accomplishment. There is no question, 
I think, that the T.T. provides the most 
severe all-round test of any motor- 
cycling contest, and each successive year 
naturally makes certain aspects of that 
test more arduous. Much, it is true, 
depends upon the riders, but no racing 
man, however brilliant he might be, can 
ride a machine to victory or to any hon- 
oured position in the T.T. unless it is a 
motor-cycle of outstanding merit. 
Entries for this year’s T.T. indicate an 
all-round revival of Trade support, and 
promise the best sporting contest that 
has ever been seen in the Island. As I 
ventured to anticipate some months ago, 
several prominent firms, who last year 
stood aloof from the T.T., have this year 
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decided that it is expedient for them to 
support it, and with a thoroughly repre- 
sentative entry, embracing most of the 
well-known pre-war manufactures and a 
number of well-established newer ones, a 
veritable battle between the ideas of 
technical experts and the skill of famous 
racing riders should be witnessed. For 
the Junior race to be run on Tuesday, 
June 14th, there are 53 entries. Among 
these there are six representatives of the 
A.J.S. machine, the winner of the Junior 
Trophy last year. The 24-h.p. Levis, 
which, ridden by the veteran ‘‘ Pa’”’ 
Applebee and R. O. Clark, so distin- 
guished itself in the 250 c.c. class last 
year, has four representatives on this 
occasion. Other notable entries for the 
Junior race are the 2?-h.p. Blackburne, 
one of the very few 4-stroke machines 
with an outside flywheel; the New 
Imperial of ‘‘ Light Tourist ’’ fame; the 
23-h.p. Massey-Arran; the 2$-h.p. 
Martin; and the new 23-h.p. Ilawker 
ridden by the famous airman whose name 
it bears. The Junior race will also have 
added interest this year by reason of the 
return of the 23-h.p. Douglas, the 
winner of the 1912 race, which will be 
represented by three machines. 

For the Senior race a fine array of 
medium-weight motor-cycles has been 
entered. Last year’s winner, the 34-h.p. 
Sunbeam, will be represented by seven 
machines. There will be eleven repre- 
sentatives of the Norton, which gained 
second place last year, six representatives 
of the B.S.A., and four of the 34-h.p. 
Indian. The Triumph, which won the 
single-cylinder class in the 1908 T.T. 
and subsequently put up consistently 
good performances each year until 1914, 
returns to the T.T. course this month 
with eight representatives. Another 
very interesting machine again to take 
part in the T.T. this year is the two- 
stroke Scott, a representative of which 
F. A. Applebee rode to victory in the 
1912 Senior race, and Tim Wood in the 
1913 T.T. The 34-h.p. James is repre- 
sented by three machines, the A.J.S. by 
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two, and three 3}-h.p. Douglases will 
also compete in the Senior event. Other 
notable entries are those of the 34-h.p. 
Rudge Multi, on which Cyril Pullin won 
the Senior race in 1914, the 3}-h.p. 
Rover, the 34-h.p. Martin, the 34-h.p. 
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A ROMANCE. 

More than the usual air of romance 
attaches to the announcement just made. 
that Mr. Arthur J. Wilson, known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
motordom, and before that as a pioneer 
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Two aspects of open-air life: Coventry-Premier cycle-car taking a watersplash near gipsy camp. 


Blackburne, and the 33-h.p. Coulson. 
From this it will be seen that the Senior 
race is likely to provide an exceptionally 
fine contest. 

The most elaborate arrangements 
have, as usual, been made by the Auto- 
Cycle Union to ensure the complete 
success of the T.T. races, and for this 
month’s contests various new facilities 
are being introduced which should add 
considerably to the convenience of all. 


of cycling, will shortly marry Miss 
Ethel M. Sayer. Mr. Wilson has for 
many years been associated with the ad- 
vertising side of the motor industry, and, 
beyond his business connections, is a 
popular figure to almost all sections of 
motoring sportsmen. For many years 
past ‘‘ Faed,’’ as he is affectionately 
known, has been completely deaf, and 
throughout this period Miss Sayer has 
rendered him invaluable service in a 
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capacity which I might possibly describe 
as that of confidential secretary. Her 
activities have, however, extended far 
beyond what is usually implied by the 
secretarial office, as, for quite a long 
time, she has been a co-director with 
Mr. Wilson in his extensive advertising 
ventures. Both have been prominent in 
the work of the Cycle and Motor Trades 
Benevolent Fund, as also in that of the 
Deafened Soldiers and Sailors’ Institute, 
the Hospital Motor Squadron, and other 
charitable institutions. To attend the 
public functions of any of these bodies 
and to observe the ease and consistency 
with which Miss Sayer made clear all the 
proceedings to Mr. Wilson by means of 
the deaf and dumb language was a verit- 
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able education. Miss Sayer also num- 
bers among her talents that of an accom- 
plished elocutionist, and at the last 
banquet of the Cycle and Motor Trades 
Benevolent Fund which I attended her 
address was unanimously voted by the 
Press representatives present to be the 
finest speech of the evening. She is 
also keenly interested in municipal ad- 
ministration, and is a valued member of 
the Holborn Borough Council. Mr. 
Wilson and Miss Sayer are, of course, 
both well into middle age, and, after 
their most successful association in 
business for so many years, I feel sure 
that every reader will extend to them the 
heartiest good wishes for their future in 
the matrimonial state. 


Rolls-Royce Cars supplied to H.M. the Nawah of Rampur, with extra seat for native servants. 


SPORTS DIARY FOR JUNE. 


June 1.—Racinc: Epsom (Derby Day), 
Tipperary. Porto: Ranelagh v. Eng- 
land, Americans at Roehampton. 
Go.r : Ladies’ Championship at Turn- 
berry (to June 3), French Amateur 
Championship, Chantilly. 


June 2.—Racinc: Epsom, Tipperary. 


June 3.—Racinc: 
town. 


Epsom, Leopards- 


June 4.—Racinc: Kempton Park, 
Leopardstown. PoLto: England wv. 
Rest, Hurlingham, Americans v. Rane- 
lagh. 


June 6.—Racinc: Birmingham, Mul- 
lingar, Lewes. Lawn TENNIS: Kent 
County Championships (to June 11). 
PoLo: Ranelagh Open ‘Cup opens. 
CroguEtT: Middlesex County Cham- 
pionship, Hurlingham. £1,000 
Tournament at Gleneagles (to June 11). 


June 7.—Racinc: Birmingham, Lewes. 
Ladies’ Kennel Association Show, 
Barnes. 


June 8.—Racinc: Newbury, Beverley, 
Kells. | Poto: Roehampton v. Eng- 
land. Boxtnc: Beckett v. McCormick, 
Olympia. 


June 9.—Racinc: Newbury, Beverley, 
Powerstown. 


June 10.—Racine: Gatwick. 


June 11.—Racinc: Gatwick, Phoenix 
Park. Hurlingham Polo Pony Show. 
PoLto: Ranelagh v England,- Ameri- 
cans at Roehampton. 


June 13.—Poto: Americans at Roe- 
hampton. Go xr: Irish Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, Dublin; Scottish Ladies’ 
Championship, Macrihanish. LAWN 
TENNIS : London Championships, 
Queen’s Club (to June 18). 


June 14.—Racinc: Ascot, Ballagh- 
dereen. Go.r: French Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, Fontainbleu. 


June 14th and 16th.—Racine: Auto- 
Cycle Union Junior and Senior Tourist 
Trophy Races, Isle of Man. 


June 15.—Racine: Ascot, Longford. 
PoLto: Americans v. Buckmaster’s 
team, Ranelagh v. Madrid, Roehamp- 
ton v. England. 


June 16.—Racinc: Ascot, Roscommon. 


June 17.—Racinc: Ascot. GoLF: 
Northumberland Championships, New- 
biggin. 

June 18.—Racine: Windsor, Baldoyle. 
PoLo: England v. America at Hurling- 
ham. Lawn Tennis: Combined ’Var- 
sities v. Combined Services at Oxford. 


June 20.—Racinc: Thurles. Go 
Championship Qualifying Tests (to 
June 21), St. Andrews. Lawn TENNIs : 
World Championships at Wimbledon 
(to June 25). 


June 21.—Racinc: 
castle, Curragh. 


June 22.—Racinc: Brighton, New- 
castle, “Curragh. Potro: England v. 
America, Hurlingham. 


June 23.—Racinc: Newcastle, Cur- 
ragh, Folkestone. Go_r : Open Cham- 
pionship, St. Andrews. Taunton Dog 
Show. 


June 24.—Racinc: Folkestone. 
Open Championship. 


Brighton, New- 


GoLF : 


June 25.—Racinc: Sandown. Poto: 
England v. America (If needed to de- 
cide rubber), Ranelagh v. Madrid. 


June 27.—Croguet.: Championships at 
Roehampton. 

June 28.—Racinc: Newmarket (ist 
July) Carlisle. Gotr: Devon County 
Championships, Saunton (to July 1). 


Newmarket, Car- 
lisle, Limerick. Poto: Ranelagh v. 
Madrid. Gorr: French Open Cham- 
pionship, Le Toquet. 


June 29.—Racinc : 


June 30.—Racinc: Newmarket, Lim- 
erick, Worcester. 


Che Daily 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


COMPLETE stands unrivalled among 
NEWSPAPER London Newspapers for its 


complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 


abreast of current events. 


THE WELL THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INFORMED is famous for its exclusive 
NEWSPAPER information in sporting cir- 


cles, its unrivalled selections 


for Kace Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 


of sport. 


THE THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INDISPENSABLE is indispensable to all who 


NEWSPAPER wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 


Heath’s “‘ Beat the Book”’ 
Selections have achieved a 


record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY REVIEW 
of the World. 
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SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co, Ltd. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS - 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS - - - + 106, DEANSGATE. 
Southern Service & Repair Works - 177. The Vale. Acton. London. W. 3. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT - 12, PRINCES STREET. HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


SUNBEAM- 
COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES 


Sunbeam Cars can also be obtained in the London District from Messrs. BARKER 
& Co. (Coachbuilders), LTp., 66-68 South Audley Street. W.1; Messrs THE 
Car Mart, LTp., 173 Piccadilly. W. and 297-9 Euston Read, N,W.1; Messrs. 
J. KEELE, Ltp., 72 New Bond Street, W.1; and Messrs. WATKINS * 
DONCASTER, LTD., 85a Great Portland Street, W.1. 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, Wc. 
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